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THE LIBRARY AND THE WORKER 


“There are lumber mills, foundries and machine shops, flour mills, 
boiler shops, iron works, manufactories of chairs and windmills, and 
shipbuilding,” says the New international encyclopaedia, in an article 
on Superior, Wisconsin. 

An echo of whirling wheels can be sensed in the annual report of 
the librarian of the Superior Public Library, who, in her remarks on 
adult education, stresses the efforts made to reach the great body of 
working men who are employed in these various industries. The report 
says: 

“We should join more actively in the movement of adult education 
which is spreading throughout the United States. We have made some 
effort in this direction. Early in the year a reception was given for four 
Americanization classes from the Vocational Night School. This re- 
sulted in a number of new Americans becoming borrowers and users 
of the library. Collections of foreign books were obtained from the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. We should increase our own 
foreign collection to help these people and to win their friendship. Per- 
haps working with the pastors of foreign congregations would bring 
satisfactory results. Efforts have been made to bring the working man 
to the library. Posters welcoming them have been placed in all rail- 
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road shops and in a number of other places where great numbers of 
men are employed. . . . In the past we have served the people who 
have come to us (most of these are already served by the schools) but 
in the future we should reach out to all, show people what we have to 
give and make them desire to take advantage of the opportunities we 
offer.”—-From Adult Education and the Library, October, 1927. 


According to a recent news note Wisconsin now has sixteen Labor 
Colleges. Three of these are in Milwaukee. The others are scattered 
about the state in other industrial centers. These “colleges” vary in 
scope from the well-organized curriculum to the single lecture course 
offered through the University Extension Department. But they mark 
the beginning of a movement that is important for Wisconsin libraries. 
According to the same press notice the subjects covered include labor 
history, trade unions, causes of unemployment, theory of wages, coi- 
lective bargaining, arbitration, production costs and marketing, public 
speaking and parliamentary practice. What a challenge to the librarian 
who complains that the collection in the 300’s doesn’t move! 

The Milwaukee Public Library has done pioneer work in this field. 
The beginnings of the Milwaukee experiment were described in the 
Bulletin of November, 1923 and the story is brought up-to-date in the 
present issue. To us it has seemed a very natural development. Here 
were students needing books. A public institution with books to be 
used. The two were brought together. Yet when Miss Tompkins, who 
is in charge of the adult education work in the city, presented the sub- 
ject at the Second Annual Conference of Teachers on Adult Education 
at Brookwood, N. Y., in 1925, there was some skepticism expressed. 
Would it work in other cities? One questioner was of the opinion that 
there were many libraries in which “economics and labor problems are 
taboo.” Another that “We cannot always be sure of sympathy from 
the library.” 

Such is not the attitude of our Wisconsin libraries. Already Mil- 
waukee’s example is being followed in other cities. In Racine the 
library has cooperated with the University Extension classes at union 
headquarters, sending a collection of books to each session and charging 
them out to those who wished them. In Oshkosh the librarian has been 
in consultation with the union officials and has arranged to supply the 
classes in Public Speaking with needed debate material. 'The Kenosha 
Library is working in close cooperation with the classes in Public 
Speaking, English and Parliamentary Law. 

Workers Education is only one phase of adult education and there 
are large areas in the state where it will never be an important phase. 
But we are glad to note that in those centers where it is a vital com- 
munity need the Public Libraries are well to the fore in offering service. 
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SOME WORTHWHILE BOOKS IN ECONOMICS 
By Edwin E. Witte, Chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


Because there are so many books in 
this field and I have access to the large 
libraries in Madison, I have assumed un- 
til recently that all public libraries are 
reasonably well stocked with books in 
economics. Now, I am told that this is 
not true and that, on the contrary, 
many public libraries are woefully weak 
in this respect. 

This is most regrettable, since it 
means that the libraries are not meet- 
ing one of the needs of their communi- 
ties as well as they should. This is an 
economic age and there is great and 
ever-increasing interest in economic 
questions. A faculty committee  re- 
cently reported that more students in 
the three upper classes at Harvard are 
now enrolled in courses in economics 
than in any other group of courses, ex- 
cept English. The same situation ex- 
ists also at Wisconsin. In 1926-27 the 
total registrations of undergraduates in 
the larger departments of the college of 
letters and science were: English, 9,449; 
romance languages, 7,317; history, 6,272; 
economics, 6,261; chemistry, 3,631. These 
figures give economics fourth place, but 
make no allowance for the fact that 
freshmen cannot take economics, while 
they constitute a large percentage of the 
total enrollment in the other depart- 
ments. These figures, moreover, deal 
only with undergraduates, and if gradu- 
ate students were included economics 
would loom as still more important. 


Great as is the interest in economics 
_in colleges and universities, the interest 
in this subject in this state outside of 
academic circles is probably still greater. 
One evidence to this effect is the large 
total of the enrollments in university ex- 
tension courses in business, economics 
and sociology (which in the letters and 
science college are all grouped together 
under economics). This total in 1926- 
27 was 5,213, out of a grand total of 
23,877,—more than 1,600 ahead of Eng- 
lish, the next largest group. Similarly, 


economic questions are perhaps more 
frequently discussed at meetings of 
luncheon clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions than any other subject. 

Many causes, no doubt, explain why 
libraries have not kept pace with this 
development. Among these one of the 
most important, I believe, is the great 
wealth of literature in this field. In 
the library of the University of Wiscon- 
sin one entire floor, out of four, is given 
over to books on economics and related 
subjects. 

With such a mass of available mate- 
rial, there is great need for book lists 
to guide the busy librarian. The list 
here presented has no claims to great 
merit, but may perhaps be helpful par- 
ticularly to the small library. 

This list has been built up on the 
novel plan of including but one book on 
each subject except that there are sev- 
eral books on general economics, on 
which subject three books of different 
grades are included. The particular 
book chosen is not presented as being the 
one best book, but as a worthwhile book 
on the subject. Other things being 
equal, preference has been given to in- 
expensive and recent books and to books 
by Wisconsin authors, as this list is in- 
tended primarily for Wisconsin libraries. 
In preparing this list I have had sug- 
gestions from several of my colleagues 
of the economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, particularly from 
Prof. W. H. Kiekhofer and Dr. Selig 
Perlman, which I gratefully acknowl- 
edge, but they are not responsible for 
the general plan or arrangement or the 
books included. 


The scope of this list is the same as 
that of the economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin and the gen- 
eral divisions correspond closely to the 
divisions of that department. In some 
eases this results in rather illogical 
groupings, but the aim has been to avoid. 
too minute classifications. 
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One primary purpose in preparing 
this list has been to suggest the broad 
scope of the field of economics and to 
call attention to the more important 
subjects with which it deals. There are 
many other subjects not represented on 
this list, but even as it stands it may 
include some subjects upon which not 
even one book is needed in a particular 
library. To begin to cover the field com- 
prehensively, however, all or nearly all 
of these subjects must have recognition. 

No library should be built up on this 
one book plan. One book may do where 
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there is but little interest in a given 
subject in a particular community. 
Where there is real interest in a given 
subject, more than one book will be 
needed. Under many circumstances it 
is preferable to expand the book collec- 
tion on special phases of economics 
rather than to try to cover the entire 
field as outlined. 

The entire list numbers 66 books and 
pamphlets, which cost about $180. The 
twenty-five books starred as perhaps the 
most important for the small library 
cost $76. 





Some Worth While Books in the Field of Economics and Sociology 


(The 25 most important books for the small library are starred) 


General Economics, Economic Theory, 
Economic History 


*Ely and others. Outlines of economics. 
1923. Macmillan. $3. 330. 

*Franklin. Plain facts on economics. 1924. 
Putnam. $2.50. 330. 

*Le Rossignol. Economics for everyman. 
1923. Holt. $1.72. 380. 

*Faulkner. American economic history. 1924. 
Harper. $3.50. 330.973 

Hobson. Evolution of modern capitalism. 
1926. Scribner. $2.50. 


Economic Policies, Current Economic 
Questions 


*Cross. Domestic and foreign exchange. 
1923. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Culbertson. International economic poli- 
cies. 1925. $8.50. 

Hansen. Business cycle theory. 1927. 
Ginn. $2. 

Taussig. Tariff history of the United 
States. 1923. Putnam. $2.50. 337. 
*Jones. The trust problem in the United 
States. 1921. Macmillan. $3. 338.8 
*Van Hise. The conservation of natural re- 
sources in the United States. 1910. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 339. 
American Tree Association. Forestry Al- 
manac. 1926. The association. $2. 
Hillquit. Socialism summed up. 1913. Fly. 


$1. 
Statistics 
Jerome. Statistical method. 1924. Harper. 
$4. 311. 


*United States. Foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Bureau of. Statistical abstract of 


the United States, 1926. 1927. Supt. of 
doc. $1. (free from Congressmen) 317.3 

*United States. Census, Bureau of. Ab- 
stract of the fourteenth census of the 
United States, 1920. 1923. Supt. of 
doc. $1.50 (free from Congressmen) 

National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Income of the United States. 1921. 
The Board. $1.50. 


Labor 


*Watkins. Introduction to the study of la- 
bor problems. 1922. Crowell. $3. 331. 

*Commons and Andrews. Principles of la- 
bor legislation. 1927. Harper. $3. 
338.9. 

Fitch. Causes of industrial unrest. 1924. 
Harper. $3. 331. 

Lauck. Political and industrial democracy. 
1926. Funk. $2. 331. 

Fairchild. Immigration, a world move- 
ment and its American significance. 
1925. Macmillan. $2.80. 325.73. 

Perlman. History of trade unionism in the 
United States. 1922. Macmillan. $2. 

*Hoxie. Trade unionism in the United 
States. 1923. Appleton. $3. 331.87 

Simmons. Personnel relations in industry. 
1921. Ronald. $3. 331. 

United States. Children’s Bureau. Child 
Labor, outlines for study. 1926. Gov’t 
Prt. Off. (free from Children’s Bureau) 

United States. Women’s Bureau. Facts 
about working women. 1925. Gov't 
Prt. Off. (free from Women’s Bureau) 


Finance (Private and Public) 


*Scott. Money and banking. 1926. Holt. 
$3. 332. 
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Sakolski. Principles of investment. 1925. 
Ronald. $4.50. 332.6. 

Fisher. Stabilizing the dollar. 1920. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 338.5. 

*Lutz. Public finance. 1924. Appleton. $4. 
336. 

*Dewey. Financial history of the United 
States. 1924. Longmans. $3. 336. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Cost of government in the United States, 

1925-26. 1926. The Board. $2. 


Public Utilities, Transportation 


*Glaeser. Outlines of Public utility econom- 
ics. 1927. Macmillan. $4.25. 

*Jones. Principles of railroad transporta- 
tion. 1924. Macmillan. $3.50. 385. 
Ogg and Brindley. Highway administra- 
tion and finance. 1927. McGraw-Hill. 

$4. 

Bruere and others. Giant power. (Survey 
Vol. 51 No. 11). March 1, 1924. Sur- 
vey Associates. 50¢. 

Ritter, Transportation economics of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ship Canal. 
1925. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association. $1.50. 


Insurance, Social Insurance 


Huebner. Life insurance. 1923. Apple- 
ton. $2.75. 368. 

Huebner. Property insurance. 1922. Ap- 
pleton. $3. 368. 

Downey. Workmen’s compensation. 1924. 
Macmillan. $2. 331.25. 

Epstein. Facing old age. 1922. Knopf. 
$3.50. 331.25. 

Forsberg. Selected articles on unemploy- 
ment insurance. 1926. Wilson, H. W. 
$2.40. 331.25. 


Agricultural Economics, Land Economics 
Rural Sociology 


*Taylor. Outlines of agricultural economics. 
1925. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Ely and Morehouse. Elements of land eco- 
nomics. 1924. Macmillan. $3.50. 333. 

Taylor and others. Practical farm _ eco- 
nomics. (U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Cir. 
32) 1924. Supt. Pub. Doc. 40¢ 

Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture. 
The condition of agriculture in the 
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United States and measures for its im- 
provement. 1927. Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. 
and Ch. of Com. of the U. S. $2.50. 

*Macklin. Efficient marketing. 1921. Mac- 
millan. $3. 

Jesness. Cooperative marketing of farm 
products. 1923. Lippincott. $3. 338.1. 

Morman. Farm credits in the United 
States and Canada. 1924. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 332.3. 

Galpin. Rural social problems. 1924. Cen- 
tury. $2. 


Sociology 


*Ross. Principles of sociology. 1920. Cen- 
tury. $4. 301. 

*Gillin. Poverty and dependency, their re- 
lief and prevention. 1926. Century. $4. 
361. 

*Gillin. Criminology and penology. 1926. 
Century. $4.50. 364. 

Ross. Standing room only. 1927. Cen- 
tury. 

Hobhouse. Elements of social justice. 
1922. Holt. $2. 323. 

Addams. Twenty years at Hull House. 
1910. Macmillan. $2.50 (Pocket clas- 
sics 48¢) 331.85. 


Corporation Problems and Business 
Books 


*Meade. Corporation finance. 1923. Ap- 
pleton. $3. 338.5. 
Ripley. Main Street and Wall Street. 
1927. Little, Brown and Co. $2.50. 
*Sweeney. Bookkeeping and _ introductory 
accounting. McGraw-Hill. $4. 1924. 
Hatfield. Accounting, its principles and 
problems. 1927. Appleton. $3.50. 
Brewster. Introduction to retail advertis- 
ing. 1926. Shaw. $4. 

Beckman. Credits and collections in theory 
and practice. 1924. McGraw-Hill. $4. 

Dutton. Factory management. 1924. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

Hoover. The science and art of salesman- 
ship. 1926. Macmillan. 75¢. 

Bays. Business law. 1925. Macmillan. $1.40. 

Gardner. Effective business letters. 1922. 
Ronald. 

*Marshall and Wiese. Modern business, the 
business man in society. 1926. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


Note—the foregoing discussion and list have been adapted, from a lecture given at 


the Library School. 
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THE LIBRARY’S PART IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Miriam D. Tompkins, Chief of Adult Educational Service, 
Milwaukee Public Library 


There are three main divisions to the 
work of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation as it is organized in the Milwau- 
kee Public Library: 

1. Information service—consisting of 
an index of all adult educational agen- 
cies in the community, together with a 
detailed list of the courses offered by 
each. This service is rendered at the 
Information Desk in the Main Library, 
which is also the desk of the Head of 
the Adult Education Department. 


2. Group service—organized to assist 
all adult educational agencies in the city. 
Typical of such groups are: evening ele- 
mentary, evening vocational, and even- 
ing high schools, university extension 
classes, study clubs, educational depart- 
ments of stores and factories, labor 
unions, etc. 

8. Readers’ advisory service—the 
planning and directing of reading 
courses for individual readers. These 
courses may either be written by the 
Readers Adviser for an_ individual 
reader or may be one of the more than 
thirty courses which have been issued 
by the American Library Association. 

Though I have suggested three dis- 
tinct phases of adult educational serv- 
ice, in reality, as I shall try to point out, 
in the actual carrying on of the work, 
there is a merging of all three. 

In the Bulletin for November 1923, I 
explained the work of the department 
from its beginning in January 1922 and 
indicated some of our plans for the 
future. This article dealt almost en- 
tirely with the second division of our 
work, “Group Service”. The other two 
divisions, the index of agencies and 
courses and the readers’ advisory serv- 
ice, have since been added. In the pres- 
ent article I shall try to bring informa- 
tion regarding our adult educational 
work up-to-date, by considering each one 
of the three divisions separately. 


Group Service 


The general plan of our group service 
is similar to that outlined five years ago 
and explained in the Bulletin for No- 
vember 1923. Each September we cor- 
rect our index of agencies and courses, 
listing every new organization and class 
and eliminating those which have been 
discontinued. Then with the re-opening 
of adult educational activities we begin 
to advertise by means of talks and 
printed notices the library’s willingness 
to co-operate with all groups desiring 
assistance. Many of the schools now 
regard “library lessons” as a regular 
part of the year’s study and a “library 
tour” as an annual excursion. Collec- 
tions of books are frequently sent to the 
group’s headquarters where they may be 
borrowed for home use or they are re- 
served on special shelves in the library 
where they are available to the students. 

An interesting development of the 
work, however, has to do with our serv- 
ice to labor organizations. The Work- 
ers’ College, consisting now of two 
classes meeting in the main library 
building, is, of course, regularly serviced 
with books. In addition, however, a li- 
brary representative with an especially 
selected collection of seventy-five or a 
hundred books, is present at each meet- 
ing of the Federated Trades Council, 
the central body of all the Milwaukee 
labor unions, where she_ distributes 
books to the members and discusses 
reading plans with all who are inter- 
ested. This same service is extended to 
the post-office employees. Originally 
given only to the union of the post-of- 
fice clerks at their monthly meeting in 
the union headquarters, it grew to such 
proportions that a weekly service in the 
post office itself had to be inaugurated. 
This service has been carried on now for 
nearly two years and there has been 
from the beginning a steady improve- 
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ment in the quality and quantity of 
reading. 

The value of our group service lies 
not only in the assistance we are able to 
give the group but also in the oppor- 
tunity it affords for contact with per- 
sons desiring individual attention, either 
through the index of courses or through 
the readers’ advisory service. A large 
number of persons, as will be indicated 
later, now taking reading courses were 
first approached in the group. 


Index of Agencies and Courses 


At the beginning of each semester the 
library gathers together all available in- 
formation about the various adult edu- 
cation agencies in the community. Card 
catalogs of agencies and courses are 
then compiled. The cards which index 
the agencies list the name of the organ- 
ization, its location, telephone number, 
the name of the principal or director, 
the total enrollment or membership, a 
statement as to the general character of 
the classes offered, notations concerning 
dates of visits made by the library’s rep- 
resentative, the group’s visits to the 
main or to a branch library, etc. En- 
tries for the index of courses are made 
under specific subjects. The name of 
the school or organization giving each 
course is listed, the name of the teacher, 
time and place of class sessions, and ref- 
erences to pages in catalogs and circu- 
lars where a more complete description 
may be found. This index of agencies 
and courses is kept near the Information 
Desk and is used constantly to answer 
inquiries of the general public. It is 
also widely used by educational depart- 
ments of stores and factories, and by 
labor organizations wishing to furnish 
to their employees or members informa- 
tion regarding adult education oppor- 
tunities. 


Readers’ Advisory Service 


This service has been so frequently de- 
scribed during the past year or two that 
I assume no special explanation is nec- 
essary at this time. A statement of just 
how the Milwaukee Public Library 
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makes its contacts with individuals de- 
siring direction in their reading may, 
however, be of interest. During the 
first year we planned courses only for 
those persons who came to us request- 
ing them in response to a short news- 
paper announcement and to signs adver- 
tising readers’ advisory service. Since 
then a large number of these requests 
have come through educational directors 
in stores and factories and from the 
leaders of organizations to whom we 
have been giving “group service”. The 
educational directors or group leaders 
select individuals whom they feel need 
and would benefit from following a sys- 
tematic course of reading. A schedule 
is then made out and the applicants 
report one at a time for conference 
with the Readers’ Adviser in the Edu- 
cational Director’s office. The Readers’ 
Adviser then returns to the library, pre- 
pares the courses requested, and sends 
them to the Educational Director who 
takes entire charge of their administra- 
tion, the books recommended being sup- 
plied in sequence by the library. A 
large number of these courses relate to 
the special occupations of the individu- 
als, but some are of a cultural char- 
acter. This development of the work il- 
lustrates an aggressive policy on the 
part of the library very necessary if we 
are to reach those persons most in need 
of readers’ advisory service. 

The actual planning and writing of in- 
dividual reading courses, which I have 
been asked to discuss briefly, presents 
serious problems to the small libraries 
that have no one to take direct charge 
of such work. In such places, use 
should be made so far as possible of the 
reading courses issued by the A.L.A. 
Two objections to them, however, are 
often made by the small library. One 
is the cost of supplying the large num- 
ber of books required and the other is 
the general character of the courses 
themselves, which appeal on the whole 
to the cultured person, the one least in 
need of guidance in his reading. I do 
feel, however, that most libraries can 
make a partial use of them. Take for 
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instance, the course in English Litera- 
ture. There are not many persons in a 
small community who will follow to the 
end the rather long and somewhat heavy 
list suggested. A very large number 
will, however, read the handbook. The 
list of suggested reading may then be 
modified according to the ability and 
taste of the reader and to the books 
available in the library. This list need 
not be made in any formal way, but the 
titles may be merely written down on 
cards. The librarian, however, should 
always keep a copy of the list of books 
recommended, checking the titles as they 
are read. The psychological importance 
of keeping a close contact with the 
reader and of being thoroughly familiar 
with his progress and interests cannot 
be emphasized too much. Many of the 
other A.L.A. reading courses can be 
used in the same way, the selection of 
the particular courses depending on the 
general character of the community. 
The following suggest themselves to me 
as fairly good for use in this way: 
Sociology and Social Problems, Ears to 
Hear, Some Great American Books, Psy- 
chology and Its Uses. 

An individual reading course is, as 
the name implies, prepared for an indi- 
vidual with his particular ability or lack 
of ability definitely in mind. It is 
seldom that we can use the same list 
twice, just as it stands; some modifica- 
tion is invariably necessary. We have 
prepared “stock courses”, as we desig- 
nate them, for some of the large indus- 
trial organizations of the city, but these 
relate to special problems of the particu- 
lar industry and are designed for use 
by their employees. Each would have to 
be re-written if it were to be used by 
someone in another organization. 

We are, however, constantly seeking 
out for use in these courses, the most 
readable books in every field of knowl- 
edge. We have made a card index of 
these books, with annotations under 
each title. We will be very glad to make 
suggestions as to those we have found 
most useful, and to lend samples of 
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courses to librarians interested in our 
method of preparation. 

In summarizing the kinds of adult 
educational service which I think nearly 
every library in the state can give, I 
would emphasize: 

1. The index of the agencies and 
courses. This would include the exten- 
sion classes given by the university and 
normal schools, vocational school classes, 
correspondence courses, study clubs, such 
as the Delphian Societies, etc. All this 
information should be recorded in such 
a form as to be always available. Many 
librarians will, I believe, be surprised to 
learn of the extent and variety of the 
adult education activities in their com- 
munities. 


2. Every library can render some 
form of “group service’, if it is nothing 
more than advertising to all classes the 
library’s willingness to co-operate. Such 
co-operation will in many instances ne- 
cessitate sending to Madison for mate- 
rial required, but the Commission is, of 
course, always ready to help in every 
way possible. 

3. Every librarian can assist borrow- 
ers to do systematic reading, either by 
making use of the A.L.A. courses, as I 
have already indicated, or by carefully 
guiding them in the selection of their 
books. This last is, I know, the usual 
practice of most of the librarians. Com- 
plete records of such service should, 
however, always be kept. 

It is now five years since the Milwau- 
kee Public Library began to stress its 
adult educational work. During that 
time we have discovered many new op- 
portunities for service and though we 
have met with some success, we have at 
times made some false moves. In fact 
we feel that we ourselves are the great- 
est beneficiaries of the adult educational 
program. We will be glad to share our 
experience with any of the librarians of 
the state who may ask for it, reminding 
them always that we are still experi- 
menting and do not consider any of our 
results as final. 


en 
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“QUIET LANES AND SILENT CORNERS” 


“The Gospel of books is not a tale of 
crowds,” said Carl B. Roden, president 
of the American Library Association, in 
comparing the city librarian with the li- 
brarian in town and country. “It must 
be passed by word of mouth from mind 
to mind, from the heart full of convic- 
tion to the heart empty with hunger. 
We of the cities envy you of the smaller 
places your opportunities for personal 
contacts. The language of books is an 
intimate language, and culture thrives 
in quiet lanes and silent corners.” 

This is true in spite of the fact that 
the cultural advantages of a city are 
varied and easy of access, for the de- 
mands upon the city individual’s time 
are many, and in most cases they are 
demands which exact little of that inner 
consciousness of man which makes leis- 
ure a creative and a lasting pleasure. 
The pleasures of the city are external. 
It is because the smaller places are de- 
void of the theatrical, the blatant, the 
readily accessible and the lazily enjoyed 
forms of entertainment that culture 
finally and lastingly takes up her abode 
there. For in the country, a man is 
thrust upon the resources of his own 
mind for much of his pleasure, and he 
can turn to the rich world of books un- 
fretted by the emptier distractions which 
a city constantly hurls at him. 

The librarian of the small town can, 
if she will, exchange with each individual 
who passes her desk some word of books 
and reading, and by so doing accomplish 
more, comparatively, toward the enrich- 
ment of humanity than all the organiza- 
tion and machinery of the greatest of 
city libraries. Frequently it is by word 
of mouth alone, by the enthusiasm of the 
voice and the spirit of the individual that 
interests are fired in the minds of men. 
The door of the librarian in the small 
town is the door upon which Opportunity 
knocks the longest and with the most 
insistent clatter, for well she knows that 
here dwells the person having the great- 
est occasion for influence upon the in- 
dividual, and that she can lead to knowl- 


edge the man or woman who is eager to 
learn by wisely directing readers to 
books. Those who are interested in edu- 
cation for men and women do well to 
turn their eyes toward tree-lined streets 
of small towns and cities, and watch the 
little groups of people there who are 
learning to use books for the enrichment 
of their minds. Within such groups as 
these it is often the librarian who is 
keeping alive the interest in books, and 
occasionally across the pages of the 
town newspaper or the annual report of 
the librarian, for all of the outside 
world to see, there stalks the fine spirit 
of bookish minds meeting together. 

The annual report of the Rye Free 
Reading Room, Rye, New York, is, for 
example, as inviting as the doorway 
sketched upon its cover. Amid an in- 
teresting account of exhibits and meet- 
ings within the library there appears the 
following: “As we look back over the 
past year we feel that it shows to a 
marked degree a slow but steady growth 
in the usefulness of the library to all 
parts of the community. We have the 
feeling that the library is better known 
to a much wider circle of the towns- 
people than ever before, and that the co- 
operation with the schools is an im- 
portant factor to this end. We believe 
that increasingly our readers are using 
the library as a workshop as well as a 
source of pleasure reading.” 

There appeared in the La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, paper an article by the librarian 
of the public library which gave a brief 
and simple definition of adult education, 
stressed the possibilities of education by 
means of the wise use of books, and the 
service which a librarian, trained and 
skilled in the use and selection of books, 
is able to give to those who wish to fol- 
low a course of reading as a means of 
gaining knowledge. The article included 
some account of what the libraries of 
Seattle, Chicago, and other large cities 
were accomplishing. 

The climax of the article was reached 
in an invitation to the people of La 
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Crosse to avail themselves of a definite 
service which their own library was of- 
fering. The invitation said in part: “La 
Crosse Public Library cannot afford to 
have one person who devotes her whole 
time to this (readers’ advisory) service 
as larger libraries have; but the head 
librarian will be in her office every Fri- 
day evening from seven to eight to con- 
fer with those who wish to undertake 
the (A.L.A. Reading with a Purpose) 
courses. A great many will doubtless 
find these courses so well fitted to their 
needs that they will not feel the need 
of conferring with an adviser, though 
they may sometimes find it difficult to 
obtain the books in the order listed, in 
which case they will find it convenient 
to report this to the adviser. She will 
also be glad to hear individual comments 
on books read, as that will help her in 
advising others. If readers desire knowl- 
edge of subjects for which no reading 
courses have been published, she will 
plan courses for them, unless the sub- 
jects should be of a specially technical 
nature, in which case she will consult 
the university library and the univer- 
sity extension department. To one who 
has had less than a high school educa- 
tion, some of these courses may be too 
difficult; but from her teaching experi- 
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ence both in the grade and high school, 
and her long experience as a librarian 
in the handling of many books, she will 
be able to meet the needs of these stu- 
dents also.” This librarian inaugurated 
such service as she was capable of giv- 
ing, without waiting for expansion, for 
growth of the city, for increase in staff 
and budget. 

The librarian of the Jacob Edwards 
Library of Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
offered the hospitality of the library to 
groups of people who were using the 
Reading with a Purpose courses as a 
basis for a study group. At the group 
meetings in the library, the booklets 
were read aloud. William Butler Yeats 
has said of reading aloud: “It is not 
natural to enjoy an art only when one 
is by oneself. Whenever one finds a fine 
verse one wants to read it to somebody, 
and it would be much pleasanter if we 
could all listen, friend by friend.” It 
is because the leisure of a small town 
permits the meeting of friend with 
friend, and mind with mind, that the 
great spirits and knowledge of all time, 
stored in books, are released and become 
a common heritance, shared by the com- 
munity.—from Adult Education and the 
Library, October, 1927. 





ADULT EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


“The whole of life is learning, therefore education can have no endings. This 
new venture is called adult education—not because it is confined to adults but 
because adulthood, maturity, defines its limits.”—-E. C. LINDEMAN. 


The purpose of adult education: “to induce a spirit of tolerance and intelligence 
in the whole community.”—J. K. Hart, at Wisconsin Library School. 


A Reading List* 
The Problem 


Hart, J. K. Adult education. 1927. 

Keppel, F. P. Education for adults and 
other essays. 1926. 

Lindeman, E. C. The meaning of adult edu- 
cation. 1926. 


*Prepared for the Department of Applied 
Education, Wisconsin, Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, by the Traveling Library Dept. 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Martin, E. D. The meaning of a liberal edu- 
cation. 1926. 

Stanley, Oliver, ed. The way out; essays on 
the meaning and purpose of adult edu- 
cation. 1923. 


Progress Toward the Solution 


A. L. A. Commission on Adult Education. 
Libraries and adult education. 1926. 
Begtrup, H. and others. Folk high school of 
Denmark and the development of a 

farming community. 1927. 
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Cook, H. F. and Walker, E. M. Adult ele- 
mentary education. 1927. 

Evans, O. D. Educational opportunities for 
young workers. 1926. 

Fisher, D. C. Why stop learning? 1927. 

Hall—Quest, A. L. The university afield. 
1926. 

Hart, J. K. Light from the North: the 
Danish folk high schools, their meaning 
for America. 1927. 

Noffsinger, J. S. Correspondence schools, 
lyceums, chautauquas. 1926. 

Peffer, N. New schools for older students. 
1926. 

Stewart, C. W. Moonlight schools for the 
emancipation of adult illiterates. 1922. 


Available Reading Courses 


According to an article in Adult Edu- 
cation and the Library some of the char- 
acteristics of well-prepared reading 
courses are: 


1. Well defined subjects. 

2. Definite objectives, such as knowl- 
edge capable of practical application, 
cultural knowledge in a special field, or 
the pleasure in reading derived from 
mastering a particular subject. 

3. A selection of books of such interest 
as to compel the attention of the reader 
once he has undertaken the course. 

4. A limitation of titles recommended 
to essential ones only. For many sub- 
jects the books should be so arranged as 
to show an evident progress from ele- 
mentary to advanced, and from general 
to particular knowledge. 

5. The inclusion of books representing 
different points of view when the sub- 
ject so warrants. 

6. The inclusion of recent publica- 
tions, when the subject is one affected 
by recent developments, and the use of 
older publications only when an his- 
torical background is desired. 

7. Such organization of material that 
the reader will have a systematic guide 
which will enable him to gain his ob- 
jective with a minimum waste of time 
and effort. 

8. Notes or commentaries on all books 
included, evaluating them. 

9. Preparation of such courses by 
those who have a knowledge not only of 
the subject treated but also of its litera- 
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ture as well. The method of organiza- 
tion may vary for different courses but 
in all cases it should insure to the stu- 
dent an orderly, systematic progression 
from book to book. 

Among the guides to reading and 
study published by National organiza- 
tions, not including courses offered by 
College and University extension divi- 
sions, are: 


American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph St., Chicago. 

A.L.A. reading courses in Accounting, 
Business, Home Economics, and Journal- 
ism. 165c. 

Reading with a purpose series. More 
than thirty subjects, each organized by 
an expert in that subject. Titles in- 
clude, biology, psychology, child study, 
recent history, international relations, 
art, and other opportune subjects. 35c— 
50c. Lower prices may be obtained by 
ordering in quantities. 


Child Study Association of America, 509 
West 121st St., New York City. 
Reading for the preschool child; a 
manual for Child Study groups, and 
pamphlets on allied subjects. Inex- 
pensive material in convenient form. 


Drama League of America, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 25c. 

Publishes each year a popular study 
course for general use by schools or in- 
dividuals. Treats the best of the printed 
plays of the preceding year, with com- 
ments and questions prepared by au- 
thorities. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N. St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Study outlines and brief, suggested 
bibliographies on subjects especially in- 
teresting to women; also studies in lit- 
erature. Send postage. 


The Inquiry, 129 East 52d St., New 
York City. 

Outlines for creative discussion by 
groups, including such topics as Alien 
registration, What makes up my mind 
on International questions? Distributed 
also by the Association press, also the 
Woman’s press. 35c. 
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Institute of Current Literature, College 
House, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Creative Reading courses; popularly 
written analytical criticism of the out- 
standing new books. Lesson No. 1, 
analyzes and discusses The Plutocrat, 
by Tarkington, and Microbe hunters, by 
De Kruif. Lesson No. 2 is an analysis 
of Lewis’ Elmer Gantry, by Robert E. 
Rogers. $10.00 for each enrollment of 
24 lectures. Libraries given a special 
discount of 20 percent. 


Insurance Institute of America, 110 Wil- 
liam St., New York City. 
Reading courses in Insurance. For 
full information address the Institute. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
870 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Suggestions for reading in Mental 
Hygiene. The rigid limitation of sub- 
jects and the careful selection and ar- 
rangement of books entitle these pam- 
phlets to be classed as useful guides. 
Sent in pamphlet form to libraries upon 
request. 


Oxford University Press, 35 West 32d 
St., New York City. $1.00. 

Oxford reading courses, largely liter- 

ary, such as The essay, biography, etc. 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

These courses, each of which has been 
prepared by a specialist are printed by 
the Bureau of Education for free dis- 
tribution. Single copies of these courses 
will be supplied to librarians and per- 
mission to reprint given. Subjects in- 
clude, Teaching, The preschool child, 
American history, and more than thirty 


others. 
A. K. 


Practical Suggestions 


“The following requirements for suc- 
cessful use of the Reading with a Pur- 
pose courses are drawn from the ex- 
perience of some libraries which have 
had notable success with the series. 
They are being passed on to Minnesota 
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librarians for the suggestions they con- 
tain: 

1. Designation of some one person, or 
a committee, to be responsible for the 
project—to study its possibilities and 
limitations, to have charge of planning 
for and promoting the project. 

2. At least one copy of every recom- 
mended book on the shelves of the li- 
brary. 

8. A thorough knowledge, on the part 
of librarians who come in contact with 
readers, of the courses and the books 
recommended therein. 

4. The establishment of a personal re- 
lationship between librarian and reader. 


5. A record of readers following the 
courses, kept in order that the library 
may give more systematic and better 
service to the reader. 

6. Reservation of books. 

7. Follow-up of readers registered. 

8. Publicity through local newspapers, 
library bulletin boards, exhibits, group 
contacts, ete. 

The second suggestion cannot, of 
course, be carried out by the libraries 
with small book funds, but librarians 
will remember that all of the courses 
and all of the recommended books may 
be borrowed from the Traveling Li- 
brary.”—from Minnesota Library Notes 
and News. 


Some Introductory Books 


The need for a general survey of a 
subject as a preparation for a course in 
reading is recognized by the Reading 
with a Purpose courses, in each of which 
an informing and often delightful essay 
precedes the list of books recommended 
for reading. These essays serve the 
purpose of illuminating the whole sub- 
ject and stimulating the reader’s desire 
to know more of it. Such an illumina- 
tion is even more necessary in arousing 
initial interest and in helping the un- 
certain reader to find himself. Such 
readers may be able to make a helpful 
selection from some of the following: 


OTE PILE: 
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General Introductions 


Bennett, J. L. What books can do for you. 
Doran. 1922. 

In addition to general discussion on the 
subject of reading takes up various subjects: 
Biography, History, Science, etc. with sug- 
gestions for reading. 


—— On Culture and a liberal education. 
Arnold, 1922. 
Similar in purpose to the above. Both 
have proved widely useful. 


Mott, F. L. The rewards of reading. Holt. 
1926. 

Delightful and persuasive chapters, not a 
bit didactic, pointing out the special pleas- 
ures afforded by reading in several fields, 
with tempting reading lists. The author is 
a university professor, but these essays, 
we are told, grew out of radio talks. 


Becker, May lL. Adventures in reading. 
Harcourt. 1927. 
Intended for young people, but stimulating 
for everybody. Lively chapters on Novels, 
Biography, Drama, and so on. 


Walpole, Hugh. Reading. Harper. 1926. 
A very personal essay suggesting some of 
the pleasures to be derived from books. 


Shuman, E. L. How to judge a_ book. 
Houghton. 1910. 
Perhaps a little out of date now, but still 
a@ good book for the reader who wants some 
general critical standards to guide his course 
in reading. 


Biography 


Thayer, W. R. The art of biography. 
Scribner. 1920. 

After his successful Life of John Hay, the 
author was asked to deliver three lectures 
on the art of biography at the University 
of Virginia. They will form an admirable 
introduction to a reading course in Biog- 
raphy. 


Johnson, J. C. Biography, the literature of 
personality. Century. 1927. 
The first full book-length treatment of the 
subject, with a unique “Glossary of titles 
applied to biography.” 


History 


Davies, W. W. How to read history. 
Doran. 1924. 
Rather a reading course with a running 
commentary than a general introduction, 
although it may serve that purpose. 
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Jusserand, J. and others. The writing of 
history. Scribner. 1926. 

Not written for the layman, but will offer 

something to the reader who wants to get 
the historian’s point of view. 


Fiction 
Lathrop, H. B. The art of the novelist. 
Dodd, new ed. 1928. 

Deals with the fundamental elements of 
the novel, rather than with problems of tech- 
nique, and is intended primarily for the 
reader, not the student. 


Perry, Bliss. The study of prose fiction. 
Houghton, new ed. 1920. 
More academic. For the reader who 
wants to go into the subject exhaustively. 


Lubbock, Percy. Craft of fiction. Scribner. 
1921. 
For the reader interested in technique. 


Forster, E. M. Aspects of the novel. Har- 
court. 1927. 
Lectures that will be suggestive and 
stimulating to the reader who takes his fic- 
tion for intelligent enjoyment. 


Canby, H. S. A study of the short story. 
Holt. 1913. 
A survey of the development of the short 
story, with eleven illustrative examples, 


Drama 


Freytag, G. Technique of the drama. 
Scott, tr. into English. 1894. 
For the reader who wants to get at funda- 
mental principles this is the classic work. 


Baker, G. P. Dramatic technique. Hough- 
ton. 1919. 
A discussion from the point of view of a 
teacher of play writing. 


Wilde, P. Craftsmanship of the one-act 
play. Little. 1923. 

Valuable to the reader of plays as well as 

to the playwright for whom it was written. 


Drinkwater, John. The art of theater go- 
ing. Houghton. 1927. 
Even the inland reader who does most of 
his play going through books will find this 
work delightful. 


The Essay 


Johnson, B. Essaying the essay. Little. 
1927. 

Intended for the writer, but there is no 
reason why the reader shouldn’t profit by the 
author’s introductions as well as his illus- 
trative examples. 
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Poetry 


Eastman, Max. The enjoyment of poetry. 
Scribner. 1913. 
A persuasive and disarming approach to 
the subject. 


Auslander, J. and Hill, E. W. The winged 
horse. Doubleday. 1927. 
A history of poetry that is filled with the 
magic of poetry itself. 


The Arts 


American Institute of Architects. The sig- 
nificance of the fine arts. Marshail 
Jones. 1926. 

A book that will open up new vistas of 
interest and inspiration in music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, landscape design and 
the industrial arts. 


Individual Reading Courses 


“An individual reading course” says 
Miss Tompkins, “is prepared for an in- 
dividual with his particular ability or 
lack of ability in mind. It is seldom 
that we can use the same list twice.” 
An illustration of the truth of this is 
afforded by the following instance. 

Within twenty-four hours, one Wiscon- 
sin librarian was approached with two 
requests for reading courses on public 
speaking. But the problems involved 
differed widely, although both requests 
were from readers who needed rather 
elementary material. 

One request came from a young 
woman—chief operator in the telephone 
exchange who wanted a course to assist 
her in a little necessary public speak- 
ing, in club and lodge work. For her 
the following course was planned: 


As an introduction to the course, we 
recommend 


Better Speech, by Charles Henry Woolbert 
and Andrew Thomas Weaver. 

This book covers in a general way the 
principles of good speech, and provides 
exercises in articulation and pronuncia- 
tion, usage, thinking, conversation, public 
speaking, etc. The chapters on acting and 
play directing of course are unnecessary 
to your purpose. 


This should, however, be followed by a 
book giving more specific help. Such a book 
is 
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Practical Public Speaking, by Bertrand Lyon. 
Written “for the man who needs to ex- 
press himself better and deliver his ideas 
more effectively.” The book covers all 
phases of public speaking from stage 
fright to voice culture. 


Everyone at some time wishes to partici- 
pate in some discussion—at club meeting, 
or public debate. For this reason we sug- 
gest 
Joining in Public Discussion, by Alfred 

Dwight Sheffield. 

Which is a study of effective speech 
making for discussion groups, with some 
emphasis upon parliamentary procedure. 


If you wish to develop into a _ public 
reader, we suggest 
Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation, 
by Gertrude Johnson. 
This book is a collection of readings for 
audiences. 


The other request came from a man 
who wanted a course in Business Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking. For him, the 
course planned was as follows: 


As the cornerstone and foundation of this 
course, we recommend 
Business English, by J. Walter Ross. 
This book aims to “teach thoroughly” 
those principles which are essential to the 
writing of grammatically correct English. 


Having mastered the fundamentals of 
business English, it is well to gain practice 
in their application. 

The Manual of Business Letter Writing, by 

Edward William Dolch. 

Covers the subject fully in popular 
style. The material is arranged under 
subject in outline form so that it is 
easy to grasp. 


“Every transaction in the field of business 
passes through an intensely critical stage in 
which all depends upon how the individual 
expresses himself, in writing or in the more 
delicate medium of speech.” 

Talk is used far more than writing, so 
that it will be wise to study next 
Talking Business, by John Mantle Clapp, 

Which is a discussion of the art of pre- 
senting business affairs in a pleasing and 
effective manner. The author discusses 
voice, language, business interviews and 
public speaking. 


We recommend that this be followed by: 
Practical Public Speaking, Bertrand Lyon. 
This is a breezily written book planned 
for all who are ambitious to improve their 
speaking ability in everyday life. 


To conclude the course, there is a very 
delightful essay written by one who at- 
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tained considerable national reputation as a 

speaker. We refer to 

The Art of Public Speaking, by Albert J. 
Beveridge. 


Kenosha’s Program 


We have made a special effort to try 
to increase the reading of books among 
the adults and upon the completion of 
our yearly statistics for 1927 we have 
discovered that the adults have read 
30,157 more books this year than last, 
while the children’s circulation increased 
only 2458. This has been most encour- 
aging for it makes one feel that not all 
our efforts have been in vain. 

Advertising has been one of our 
greatest mediums in reaching the people 
and has been carried on throughout the 
entire year. 


The A.L.A. courses have been used 
extensively and to get an idea of how 
many times the courses have circulated 
I took the first eight we purchased which 
was eighteen months ago, and I found 
that they had circulated 184 times, or an 
average of 24 per each book. “Philoso- 
phy” circulated 63 times, “Psychology” 
28, “Ten pivotal figures of history” 24, 
“Some great American books” 17, “So- 
ciology and Social problems” and “Fron- 
tiers of knowledge” each 14, and “Our 
Children” and “Conflicts in American 
public opinion” each 12. 

We purchased many of the books rec- 
ommended in the courses, and have 
placed all books in a conspicuous place 
in the rotunda. Over two-thirds of these 
books have been out in circulation ever 
since they have been placed within easy 
reach. We have no record of how many 
people are following these courses al- 
though we notice that many of our bor- 
rowers are referring to them from time 
to time. 

Special help is always given the Uni- 
versity Extension classes by supplying 
and reserving books for their use. 

Members of the Labor College re- 
cently organized in Kenosha under the 
Trades and Labor Council, are making 
use of the libraries. The instructors 
have been interviewed and at the pres- 
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ent time debate material is on reserve 
for the classes. We expect to work 
with these classes during the entire 
course. Meetings are held twice a week 
in Public Speaking, English and Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

This is the second year we have co- 
operated with the night school classes 
for foreigners. Groups of 15 or 20 
make trips to the library with their 
teachers and a talk is given them con- 
cerning Government and ownership of 
the library, then a tour through the 
building is made which results in many 
of them taking out cards. These visits 
are continued every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings until all have had a turn. 
We reach about 300 men and women who 
would never come into the library unless 
they were directed there. 

During 1927 the library sponsored one 
public lecture with 1300 in attendance, 
and our plans are to have two or three 
this year. 

Cora M. FRANTZ, Librarian. 


Publicity 


The Eau Claire Public Library is ad- 
vertising the Reading With a Purpose 
courses through the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin, in this way reaching 
the representative men of the city. The 
issue of the Bulletin for January 5 con- 
tained the following: 

“That Eau Claire uses its library is 
manifested by its well-worn doorstep, 
and the fact that on last Saturday alone 
over twelve hundred books were circu- 
lated without even so much as a list of 
new books in the local papers to at- 
tract the patrons. 

Much of this reading is for mere 
pleasure and recreation, which is a 
legitimate reason for reading. Taxpay- 
ers are providing an inexpensive form 
of amusement the year round which 
they will be glad to know is being so 
eagerly taken advantage of and being 
appreciated. 

Reading with a Purpose— 

Instead of reading just for fun it is 
possible for individuals to accomplish 
much more for themselves if their read- 
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ing were consecutive and purposeful. 
It would also result in a more satisfied, 
more intelligent and not to say more ef- 
ficient man or woman. Americans are 
criticised because they are not better in- 
formed on more topics. They are not 
credited with being able to discuss well 
a wide range of subjects and knowing 
both sides. Some people are blessed or 
otherwise with leisure and could accom- 
plish much by systematic reading, while 
others have little time for reading and 
are anxious to make it count most. 
These will be glad to know that the 
American Library Association as a defi- 
nite beginning in purposeful reading has 
prepared a number of reading courses 
on a variety of subjects for those who 
wish to gain a fair understanding of a 
subject. This course is called “Reading 
with a Purpose”. The aim of each 
course is to select a few books and or- 
ganize them into a systematic course of 
reading so that the reader may gain his 
end with the least amount of time and 
energy.” 

There follows then an analysis of the 
Authors, the Plan and the Scope of the 
courses, with a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the course by Paul Scott Mower 
on the “Foreign Relations of the United 
States,” a course well designed to inter- 
est men. And the whole closes with an 
invitation to come to the library where 
a complete set of the courses is on dis- 
play. 

A Record of Accomplishment 


The following figures from the annual 
report of the Oshkosh Public Library 
show what has been accomplished in 
Adult Education. The reading courses 
have been stressed since September: 
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Number registered for courses. 54 
Number who have finished 





courses —. 6 
Number who have dropped out 
of courses 8 





Total number now reading 
courses other than A.L.A. -. 38 


The occupations represented in this 
group of readers are teachers, house- 
wives, students, business men, stenog- 
raphers, factory employees, bookkeepers, 
insurance agent, salesman, machinist, 
dentist, seamstress, nurse. 





For accounts of the activities of other 
libraries of the state in the field of 
Adult Education, see The Library and 
the Worker, p. 25; Quiet Lanes and Si- 
lent Corners, p. 33; also ’Round the 
Circle. 


Adult Education in Wisconsin 


“Everybody knows about the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the high rank it 
holds among the Universities of the 
country. Many also know that Wiscon- 
sin was the first state to develop uni- 
versity extension and also the first state 
to do something for the further educa- 
tion of its working children and vaguely 
most people in Wisconsin know that this 
state still leads in both these respects. 
Few people, even in this state, however, 
realize that 70,000 adults and children 
were enrolled in the vocational schools 
of Wisconsin last year, and that nearly 
80,000 people took university courses by 
correspondence, out of a total of 100,000 
people enrolled in such courses through- 
out the United States.” 

EDWIN E. WITTE, 
in Wisconsin Magazine 


ee 
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STACK LIGHTING 
By Otto E. Braun, Harloff-Loprich Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 


Proper lighting of library book stacks 
is something that has caused librarians 
considerable concern for the reason that 
previously it has been almost impossible 
to illuminate the titles of the books on 
the lower shelves of the stacks so that 
they could be read without removing the 
books from the shelves. 

Various types of lighting have been 
used such as the open glass, open metal 
reflector, closed or round glass shade, 
but they have all proven faulty for the 
reason mentioned above. If high pow- 
ered lamps were used in the reflectors 
a glare was caused over the books which 
was objectionable. 


This same problem was confronting 
the Madison Free Library, and the Li- 
brary Board called upon us, advising us 
that they wanted to light the library’s 
new book stacks under installation with 
a lighting system which was as nearly 
perfect as possible. We discovered that 
the head clearance or ceiling height from 
the floor to the ceiling was 7’ 2” on the 
first floor, and 6’ 4%” on the second 
floor. These low ceilings added to our 
problem and limited the size of a fixture 
to be used. 


We consulted the Curtis Lighting 
Company of Chicago, and a representa- 
tive of that company, together with the 
writer, made a survey of the situation 
from which a working drawing was 
made. We devised a system of lighting 
installation, using a small glass mir- 
rored reflector known to the industry as 
a “Scoopette Reflector”. (This name is 
the trade name for this product as manu- 
factured by the Curtis Lighting Com- 
pany.) The Scoopette is 4%” over all 
in length, and was found well suited to 
the low ceilings. 


The working drawing which we 
planned, and from which the installa- 
tion was made, placed eleven reflectors 
to a stack of 14’ in length. The direc- 
tion of light from the reflectors was 


alternated so that the light from five re- 
flectors was thrown on one stack of 
books, and the light from six on the 
books in the stack on the other side of 
the aisle, the source of light being in 
the center of the aisle between two 
stacks of books. At first thought, one 
might think that the distribution of light 
would of necessity be uneven, but results 
have shown the distribution to be nearly 
perfect. 

The reflectors are spaced on 17% inch 
centers, and a standard 25 watt Mazda 
Lamp is used which because of its low 
initial cost represents a big saving over 
previous types of lamps used. If the 
25 watt lamp is not large enough, the 
next size larger may be used in the 
same reflector. 

After the installation was completed, 
it was found that this type of reflector, 
together with the 25 watt lamp, dis- 
tributed the light so well that the bot- 
tom row of books had practically the 
same amount of light as the top row did, 
and people coming into the library after 
the installation had been completed were 
quick to notice the remarkable change. 
In walking down the rows now no glare 
is noticed. In fact, the reflectors them- 
selves are practically unnoticed. The 
wall stacks which are at right angles to 
the floor stacks at the end of the rows 
were also found to be exceptionally well 
illuminated without the need of install- 
ing additional reflectors for these small 
stacks. 

In this particular instance, it was not 
necessary to change the wiring that had 
been in use. The total load of each line 
of reflectors was no greater than the 
load which had formerly been connected 
to that same line. It is true that small 
mechanical problems came up during the 
course of this installation, but in pass- 
ing we wish to state that the equipment 
on the first floor was attached to the 
iron beams supporting the mezzanine 
floor, and the equipment used on the sec- 
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ond or mezzanine floor was attached to 
the lath and plaster with toggle bolts. 
We believe that the installation just 
completed is the only one of its kind now 
in use, and an untold amount of interest 
has been shown by librarians since its 


(February, 1928 


completion. Miss Smith of the Madison 
Free Library endorses it as the one and 
only way to light book stacks, and we 
are proud of the part that our company 
played in the completion of the installa- 
tion. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Useful Publications which may be Ob- 
tained Free or at Small Cost 


Booth, M. J. Material on Geography, 
including commercial products, indus- 
tries, transportation and educational ex- 
hibits which may be obtained free or at 
small cost. 4th rev. ed. May be ob- 
tained by writing to the compiler, Miss 
Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill. Price 50 cents. 

This is an indispensable guide for se- 
lecting material that all libraries find 
useful. It saves many times its small 
cost in a short time. Practically all li- 
brarians are familiar with earlier edi- 
tions, but the last edition is revised 
thoroughly and contains much new ma- 
terial. 


Hallock, G. T. After the rain: clean- 
liness customs of children in many 
lands; illus. by Lou Rogers & Harold 
Smith. Pub. by School Department, 
Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th St., 
New York City. 

Stories picturing ideals of cleanliness 
in other lands, simple customs, sanitary 
measures, etc. For children of 4th to 
5th grades. 


Catalog of the Centenary exhibition of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 1827- 
1927. B. & O. Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 

Interesting for its historical informa- 
tion, especially the chapter describing 
floats used in the Centenary pageant. 


Longmans, Green & Co. The house of 
Longmans; with a record of their bi- 
centenary celebrations, by Harold Cox 


and John E. Chardler, 1724-1924; illus. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 


Scribner’s magazine. Scribner’s Mag- 
azine Handbook of Travel; new and rev. 
ed. including a bibliography of travel. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 
48th St., New York City. 

Suggestions for travel in the U. S. 
and foreign countries, with a list of 
books on leading countries. 


“I Wish I had More Time” 


Robert Lynd’s leaflet “I wish I had 
more time to read” has proved so popu- 
lar that the A.L.A. has arranged for a 
new printing of 100,000 copies for free 
distribution with the Reading with a 
Purpose courses. 


“Anniversaries and Holidays” 


“With all the manuscript in hand An- 
niversaries and holidays is taking shape 
rapidly into a book. It will be a large 
two column volume, will present a 
wealth of information on men and events 
not brought together anywhere else, and 
will cost about $6.00. Ready in two 
months.” 

—A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Contest and Debate Material 


At its annual meeting, the Board of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic As- 
sociation voted to place the selections 
which that Association has secured at 
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the disposal of any public library or 
school interested, not members of the 
Association, at ten cents a selection, or 
three dollars for the entire set of selec- 
tions supplied each year to the member 
schools. Lists of selections as well as 
the selections may be secured directly 
from Almere L. Scott, Secretary of the 
Association, University Extension Divi- 
sion. 


The question selected for the Wiscon- 
sin High School Forensic debate for 
1927-28 is “Resolved, that Wisconsin 
should enact a law requiring automobile 
owners to carry personal liability in- 
surance in an amount of not less than 
$5,000, unless they establish and main- 
tain evidence showing financial ability 
to respond in damages to the extent of 
$5,000”. 

It has seemed advisable to mimeo- 
graph several of the articles on this 
subject, which are not easily accessible 
in print. 

The first list of mimeographed articles 
follows: 
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Price per copy 
Grady, N. H. Compulsory Auto Insur- 
ance. The Insurance Field, Decem- 
TP RG DOE cx cesanccbuaeoeveweaade -05 
Gross, Edwin J. Compulsory Insurance 
is of Dubious Value. Milwaukee 
Journal, October 25, 1927 .......... .05 
Hill, William C. Three Months of the 
New Compulsory Law. The National 
Underwriter, April 13, 1927 ........ -05 
Loman, Harry J. Compulsory Automo- 
bile Insurance. Reprinted from the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
PG, SC BORE bites cnccdacacses -10 
Monk, W. E. Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance. Address delivered Sep- 


COMRIOP 2G, BORE okcd cca cc ncccseucens -10 
Padway, Joseph A. The Case for Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance ....... -10 


Stellwagen, H. P. Automobile Insur- 
ance—With Particular Reference to 
the Trend Toward Compulsory Insur- 
ance. Bulletin of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, January, 1925 .... .05 

Snow, MacCormac. Some Legal Aspects 
of Compulsory Automobile Insurance. 
Oregon Law Review, April, 1927 .... .10 


Supplementary lists will be issued. 
Copies of articles listed will be sent 
upon receipt of list price. 





Essential Aids for the High School Librarian 


From a paper by Irene Newman given at the Library Round Table Meeting, 
Wisconsin Teachers Association November, 1927 


1. Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, Pt. I, 2600 titles, a classified 
list. H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. $2.50 

Book _ selection help. Classified 
pamphlet lists, picture sources, recom- 
mended maps, revised list “of U. S. 
Government publications. 

2. Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, Pt. II, 2600 titles, a diction- 
ary catalog. H. W. Wilson Co., (in 
press). 

Analytic entries for one-fourth of 
2600 titles. Collections of short stor- 
ies and plays analyzed by author and 
title. Subject cataloging work done 
with school library in mind. 

8. Akers. Simple Library Cataloging. A.L.A., 
1927. $1.25 

4. A.L.A. Catalog. A.L.A., 1926. $6.00 

10,295 books selected from all books 
in print, by subject, author, title. 

5. A.LAA. Education Committee. School 
Library Yearbook, No. 1. A.LA,, 
1927. $1.35 





Part 1: Survey of School library 
progress. 

Part 2: Instruction in use of books 
and libraries for all types 
of schools. 

Part 3: Directory of school librari- 
ans belonging to the 
American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

6. Silkk & Fanning, comp. Index to Dra- 
matic Readings. Boston, F. W. Faxon 
Co., 1925. 

Selections from 25 books published 
1915-24. Full entry by author, title, 
subject, type, occasion. 

7. Logasa & Ver Nooy, comp. Index to 
One-Act Plays. Boston, F. W. Faxon 
Co., 1924. $6.00 

5000 one-act plays written in Eng- 
lish or translation and published since 
1900. 

8. Firkins, comp. Index to plays: 1800- 
1926. H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. (Sold 
on the service basis). 
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Indexes 7,872 plays by 2.203 authors 
entered under author, title and subject. 
9. Reference Shelf and Handbook Series. 
H. W. Wilson Co., (Subscription basis 
for purchase). c. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
10. Wilson, Martha, comp. School Library “Notes for Librarians” 
Experience. H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. 2. State Publications 


(6) Checklists for ordering: 
a. Booklist (A.L.A.) 
b. Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries 


$2.25 (1) Checklist of Wisconsin Docu- 
11. Wilson, Martha. School Library Man- ments. Madison, Wis. State 
agement. 4th ed. rev. H. W. Wilson Historical Society. Monthly. 


Co., 1925. $1.25 Free 
12. Periodicals: (2) Publications of Univ. of Wis., Ag- 
(1) Booklist. A.L.A. Monthly except riculture Department, Extension 


Aug. and Sept. $2.00 Division, Experiment Station, 
(2) Libraries (formerly Public Li- etc. 

braries). 216 W. Monroe §&t., (3) Smith & Callahan. The Making 

Chicago. Department of School of Wisconsin. Rev. & enl. ed. 

Libraries. $3.00 Monthly. Eau Claire, Wis., Eau Claire 
(3) Library Journal. R. R. Bowker Book & Stationery Co., c. 1927. 


Co, 62 W. 45th St, N. Y. $1.08 

Semi-monthly; monthly July (4) Periodicals on Wisconsin 

and August. $5.00 a. Wisconsin Magazine, 300 Col- 
(4) Standard Catalog Bi-monthly. lege Ave., Appleton, Wis. 

H. W. Wilson Co. Six issues Monthly. $1.00 

with cumulation in July. $1.00 b. Wisconsin Land of Lakes 
(5) Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Wis- Magazine, 216 W. Water 

consin Free Library Commis- St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

sion, State Capitol, Madison, Monthly. $2.00 

Wisconsin. Monthly except Au- c. Wisconsin Magazine of His- 

gust and September. $1.00 tory, State Historical So- 

ciety of Wisconsin, Madi- 


Helps Free of Charge or at Little Cost mn, We ‘werteets. 


$2.00 
1. U. S. Government Publications 3. A.L.A. Reading with a Purpose Courses. 
(1) Guerrier. Federal Executive De- A.L.A. 35 cents paper, 50 cents cloth. 
partments as Sources of Infor- Adult education adaptable to high 
mation for Libraries. U. S. school use. Recommended related 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, titles on a given subject. 
No. 74, 1919. Sup’t of Docu- 4. Scripture & Greer. Find it yourself. 


ments. Government Printing H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. Teacher’s 

Office, Washington, D. C. edition 60 cents, student’s edition 50 
(2) Windes, comp. Government pub- cents. 

lications useful to _ teachers. Brief course on the use of books and 

U. S. Bureau of Education, libraries based on the contract system. 


2 sas 





Bulletin 238, 1924. 10 cents. 
Sup’t of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


(3) Recent Government Publications 
of interest. Library Journal. 


Oct. 15, 1927. 

Series of papers given at 
Toronto A.L.A. Convention 
1927, Public Documents Round 
Table. 


(4) Monthly Catalog of U. S. Public 


Documents. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


(5) Carter. Public Documents. Wis- 


consin Library Bulletin, Nov. 
1927. 

Talk given at Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association Convention, 
October, 1927. 


(1) University of Wisconsin—Exten- 


sion Division. Drama service. 
Miss Ethel Rockwell, Bascom 
Hall. 

Service offered in the form of 
selection of suitable plays, fur- 
nishing of stage _ directors, 
drama institutes, lectures, con- 
ferences, etc. 


(2) Tobey. Modern Plays for School 


Use. Greeley, Colorado, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, 
1926. 25 cents. 


(1) University of Wisconsin—Exten- 


sion Division—Dept. of Debat- 
ing and Public Discussion 

a. O'Neill. Debating Societies, 

organization and proce- 

dure. c1925. 25 cents. 
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b. O’Neill. Principles of Ef- 
fective Debating and 
How to Judge a Debate. 
c1925. 35 cents. 

ce. Turner & Witte. Initiative 
and Referendum. c1926. 
25 cents. 

7. Current Literature (weekly). Looseleaf 
Education, Inc., 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
$1.00 per year with special club rates 
to schools. 

Organized studies of living writers 
and their works. 

8. Current Science. (weekly) Looseleaf 
Education, Inc., 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
$1.00 per year with special club rates 


% to schools. 
% 9. Science Classroom. (Monthly) Popular 
¢ Science Pub. Co., 250—4th Avenue, 


N. Y. 25 cents 
Issued by N. Y. Training School for 
Teachers and the College of the City 
of New York as organized helps in 
every department of science. 
Pan American Union publications. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5 cents and 25 cents, 
Information on South America and 
Latin Republics of North America in 
American Nation and American City 
Series. 
Railway Posters. (foreign) 
(1) Railways of France, 701 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
(2) Italian State Tourist Offices, 749 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
(8) London Underground Railway, 
Advertising Stores, Charing 
Cross, London, England. 
Newspaper helps 
(1) Own local newspapers. 
(2) Booklet material from Milwaukee 
Journal, 
(3) Wisconsin State Journal (Madi- 
son) Sunday issue. The Ander- 
* son Madison Service. $2.50 for 
school year. 
(4) Christian Science Monitor. 
(5) National Geographic Supplement. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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13. Exhibits 
(1) Booth. comp. Material on geog- 
raphy which may be obtained 
free or at small cost. 4th rev. 
ed. Charleston, Ill, pub. by 
the compiler (Mary J. Booth, 


1536 Fourth St.) 1927. 50 
cents postpaid money order or 
draft. 


Includes commercial products, 
industries, transportation, edu- 
cational exhibits, addresses of 
firms loaning moving picture 
films and lantern slides, of com- 
panies manufacturing moving 
picture machines and stereopti- 
cons, maps, and globes. 

(2) Wisconsin Journal of Education, 


etc. See advertisements and 
content of all periodicals re- 
ceived. 

(3) Klingholz. List of Library Ex- 


hibits. Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, Jan. 1927. 
14. Catalogs of every kind; commercial, li- 
brary, etc. 


Addresses of publishers frequently men- 
tioned: 
A.L.A. American Library Association, 
East Randolph St., Chicago. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 958-972 University Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 


Devices for Locating Filed Material: 
1. Collateral Reference Guides printed by Li- 
brary Bureau, 380 Broadway, N. Y. 
Check list on guide cards to be inserted 
in catalog for locating available material 
other than in books. 


2. Use checked copy of Reader’s Guide hung 
on pamphlet file of all subjects filed. 


8. Subject catalog at charging desk. 

See: Ovitz & Miller. Vertical file in every 
library. Library Bureau, 380 Broadway, 
N. Y. Free. 





| LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The month of January brought the 
first semester to a close and sent the 
f students off for their field practice as- 
i signments. A visit to the Legislative 
Reference Library following a lecture by 

Dr. E. E. Witte was one of the features 
of the closing semester and the class 
also had their introduction to the work 


of the Traveling Library Department, 
through a visit to its quarters in the 
Capitol Annex where Miss Long ex- 
plained the organization and methods of 
the department and gave interesting 
glimpses into this most important feat- 
ure of state service. 

In preparation for field practice the 
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subject of Publicity was stressed during 
the month, and in several attractive ex- 
hibits in the foyer of the School groups 
of students illustrated the various prin- 
ciples that govern the use of Bulletin 
boards and display cases; the subjects 
developed being Winter sports, Cook 
books, Interior decoration, Thomas 
Hardy, and Ships and the seas. A lec- 
ture on Newspaper Publicity by Prof. 
Grant M. Hyde at the University School 
of Journalism was a contribution to this 
part of the course. 

The class also visited the University 
Library where they were given an op- 
portunity to study the organization of a 
large catalog department, under the 
guidance of Miss Hester Coddington, 
head cataloger; they also examined the 
large collections of foreign trade bibli- 
ographies under Miss King’s direction. 

Lecturers who met the class at the 
school were Miss Mary A. Smith of the 
Madison Free Library on Library In- 
struction in Schools, and Prof. Arthur 
Beatty on Continental Fiction. 

Instruction in Mending occupied sev- 
eral afternoons of the last week of the 
semester and the annual Reference test 
in which faculty members and others 
impersonate the public, brought the 
work to an end and bridged the way to 
examination week. 


Field practice opportunities this year 
offer a program that is unusually rich 
in its promise of constructive experience, 
33 public libraries, 3 university and col- 
lege libraries and 4 state departments 
cooperating. While in the field the stu- 
dents will work under the supervision of 
the cooperating librarians and the staff 
of library visitors, Miss Hazeltine, Miss 
Akers, Miss King and Miss Wilson. 
The appointments follow: 
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Antigo—Miss Riley: Miss Beedon 

Appleton—Lawrence College Library—Miss 
Poland, Miss Troye: Miss Hummel, Miss 
Makepeace 

Ashland—Miss Melentine 

Baraboo—Miss Fox 

Columbus—Miss Buehler: Miss Bentley 

Eau Claire—Miss Oliver: Miss Bentley 

Fond du Lac—Miss Hummel: Miss Pincus 

Green Bay—Miss Deeds: Miss Strlekar 

Janesville—Miss Gore: Miss Neill 

Jefferson—Miss Beeden 

Kenosha—Miss Bryhan: Miss Gibson 

La Crosse—Miss Hanson: Miss May 

Ladysmith—Miss Deffner 

Manitowoc—Miss Charles 

Marinette-——Miss Anderson: Miss Charles 

Medford—Miss Wells 

Milwaukee — ‘Marquette University — Miss 
Murphy, Miss Neill: Miss Gore, Miss 
Hanson 

Milwaukee—Public Library—Miss James, 
Miss Reineck, Miss Robb: Miss Roberts, 
Miss Wells, Miss Deffner 

Milwaukee—Teachers’ College—Miss Bryhan 
(one week) 

Monroe—Miss Fox: Mr. Reddick 

Oshkosh—Miss Siebecker: Miss Polson 

Pardeeville—Miss Strlekar: Miss Siebecker 

Park Falls—Miss Buehler 

Platteville—Miss Lukens 

Plymouth—Miss Adsit: Miss Riley 

Racine—Miss Makepeace 

Rice Lake—Miss Lidbeck: Miss Lukens 

Richland Center—Miss Lamb 

Shawano—Miss Hanson: Miss Oliver 

Sparta—Miss Roberts: Miss James 

Stevens Point—Miss Trowbridge 

Stoughton—Miss Pincus: Miss Deeds 

Superior—Miss Flett 

Viroqua—Miss Flett 

Watertown—Mr. Reddick: Miss Troye 

Waukesha—Miss May, Miss Shupe: Miss 
Reineck 

Wisconsin Library Commission—Book Se- 
lection Dept.—Miss Lamb 

—— Extension Circuits— Miss Anderson, 
Miss Hawksworth, Miss Hughes, Miss 
Murphy, Miss Poland 

—— Legislative Reference Library—Miss 

Gibson, Miss Hughes: Miss Robb 

Traveling Library Dept.—Miss Trow- 

bridze, Miss Bentley, Miss Hawksworth, 

Miss Polson: Miss Bryhan, Miss Hazen, 

Miss Lidbeck, Miss Melentine. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission 


Appleton. Displays of books on the 
February holidays, as Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthdays and St. Valentine’s 
day are planned. These collections will 
include books on the historical develop- 
ment of the holidays, stories, and collec- 
tions of readings, plays, games, and ma- 
terial useful in entertainments for spe- 
cial occasions. Some of this material 
will be on reserve so that there may al- 
ways be something available for use in 
the library. 

The circulation in 1927 reached 
125,000, 25,000 more than it was in 1925. 

Burlington. More books were read in 
1927 than in any previous year—33,126. 
In 1926 the total circulation was 29,130. 

The 400 volume musical library of 
Lafayette Stone who died in 1924, will 
soon be available to the public. The col- 
lection was bought by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Rasch and presented to the li- 
brary. The value of the collection is 
estimated to be almost $8,000. 


Chippewa Falls. The 1927 circulation 
showed a gain of approximately 7000. 
This was a gain of 10%. An additional 
part-time assistant has been added to the 
staff. 

The R. D. Marshall Library fund 
amounted to $1080.75 for 1927. 

Darien. The Library Association has 
received a gift of $150 from the Ladies’ 
Industrial Society. $50. of this sum 
will be used for new books. This same 
society gives $5. a month for the pur- 
chase of new books. A membership 
drive is now on. 


Dodgeville. Mrs. Thomas Harrison, 
president of the board, passed away 
suddenly January 9. 


Eau Claire. The library is making 
use of the Chamber of Commerce Bul- 
letin as a medium of publicity. In one 
number a full page is devoted to the 
Reading with a Purpose courses, In an- 
other Books Men Like were featured, 
in another a list of books recommended 


by Dr. LeRoy Arnold who lectured in 
the city under the auspices of the Li- 
brary in November. The Bulletin is 
sent out to 500 members so reaches the 
representative business men and women 
of the city. As part of its Adult Edu- 
cation program the library is also co- 
operating with the night schools and in 
this way it comes into contact with older 
boys and girls who have left school as 
well as with many adults who might 
not otherwise know of the library. 

Edgerton. Mrs. Effie Henderson, li- 
brarian, spoke at the Study Club, Janu- 
ary 16. 

Elkhorn. There is in the bank a sum 
of about $35,000 for a new building 
which will be possible when several ob- 
stacles will have been removed, one be- 
ing the incompleted contract on the pres- 
ent library quarters. 

The library is again open after being 
closed for 10 days to permit repairs to 
the heating plant. 


Galesville. Pupils of the public 
schools showed their appreciation of the 
work of Miss Kneeland, the librarian, 
by presenting a clock to the library at 
Christmas time. 


Green Bay. Changes in the rules for 
borrowers were made the beginning of 
the year: 

Each borrower must have his appli- 
cation signed by a tax-payer in Brown 
County. Borrower’s cards expire at the 
end of three years. 

A borrower may draw four books of 
fiction, two of which may be 7 day books, 
and a reasonable number of non-fiction 
books. Other than 7 day books may be 
kept for 14 days, and renewed for about 
two weeks. Two cents a day will be 
charged for books kept over time. 

Any but a current number of maga- 
zines may be borrowed for three days. 
If kept longer a fine of 1 cent a day is 
charged. 

Reserves for certain books may be 
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made at the desk, and patrons will be 
notified when books are in. 

Teachers may have a teacher’s card on 
which 20 books of non fiction may be 
borrowed for 1 month. 

A special collection of books on the 
romance of sailing ships has been on 
display. 

Independence. The village has_ in- 
creased its appropriation for the Public 
Library by $100, not including $50.00 
extra this year for equipment. The 
hours of opening have been increased by 
one hour per week. 

Janesville. The circulation increase in 
November was 1305 over November 1926, 
and not 52 as reported in the January 
Bulletin. The December increase over 
1926 was 22,324. The total circulation 
for 1927 was 122,620. 

An attractive leaflet with a reading 
list on The Home was distributed at a 
free cooking school conducted by a local 
paper. 

Jefferson. Over fifty magazines are 
on the subscription list of the library. 
Musical America edited by Deems Tay- 
lor is a recent addition to the subscrip- 
tion list, as is also Time. 

Kaukauna. W. H. Copp, a local alder- 
man, has recently donated twelve books. 

Kenosha. The library has just pur- 
chased the beautiful stone structure 
from the Unitarian Church Society, and 
will remodel it for a Boy’s and Girl’s 
Library. The collection of books in the 
children’s room at Central Library will 
be transferred to this building to make 
room for larger working quarters at the 
Central Library. It is interesting to 
note that Hon. Z. G. Simmons who gave 
the Church to the Unitarian Society a 
number of years ago, was also the donor 
of Gilbert M. Simmons Library. 

A special library for children is a new 
venture in this locality. 

La Crosse. Miss Borresen gave a talk 
on Adult education at a recent meeting 
of the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club. Miss Borresen’s experience 
has proven that the “Reading with a 
Purpose” books have circulated well, as 
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have also the books recommended in 
them. In La Crosse the most popular 
have been the courses on religion, phil- 
osophy, psychology, modern poetry and 
music, and Our children, The United 
States in recent times, Europe of our 
day, and Some great American books. 


Madison. All libraries faced with the 
problem of lighting stacks will be inter- 
ested in the description, on p. 41 of this 
issue, of the new system recently in- 
stalled in the Madison Free Library. 


Manitowoc. The popularity of Christ- 
mas stories at Christmas time was 
proven by the attendance of 80 children 
at the final Christmas story hour. 
“New books for the New Year” was the 
subject of the last Story hour of the old 
year conducted by Miss Petty. 


Mauston. A metal supply cupboard 
purchased from the Art Metal construc- 
tion company has recently been installed. 
Miss Rohde finds it entirely satisfactory. 

The World Book was purchased dur- 
ing September and is adding much to 
the efficiency of the reference work. 

The Twentieth Century Club which 
last year conducted a series of teas for 
the library’s benefit, has voted to hold 
a similar series this year. The dona- 
tion of $102.50 raised in this manner 
last year was used for the purchase of 
new books. 


Mayville. It having become necessary 
to find new accommodations for the li- 
brary, the library board was fortunate 
in securing a long lease on a very de- 
sirable room centrally located in the 
former post office building. Members of 
the board and high school boys assisted 
with the moving and after closing for 
three days, the library was reopened 
December 19 in its new home, which had 
been newly decorated and presented a 
very attractive appearance. 


That the public approves of the 
change in location is proven by the 
greatly increased circulation and the 
number of new readers being registered. 
The board has deemed it best to extend 
the afternoon hours of service from 5 to 
5:30 to accommodate the increased 
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patronage, and the library is entering 
upon the new year with prospects of its 
being one of the most successful years 
in its history. 


Menasha. During the month of No- 
vember 1927, the circulation was 279 
less than that of the same month of the 
previous year. In December the circu- 
lation was 218 over that of December 
1926. The total circulation for 1927 was 
7,910. 


Milwaukee. January 1, a plan for 
giving credit for reading was intro- 
duced for local Boy Scouts. To enroll, 
a scout only needs to state his intentions 
to the librarian. Certificates will be 
given for definite numbers of points. 

Reports for work done in 1927 show a 
gain in all departments. Circulation of 
books for home use was 4,390,121 as com- 
pared with 3,986,200 in 1926, an increase 
of 10 per cent. Since 1922 the number 
of books in the library has increased 
from 495,547 to 770,805. 

During the past year the work of the 
readers’ bureau of the department of 
Adult Education has increased about 300 
percent. Since January 1, 1927, 1,530 
persons have registered for reading 
courses. 


Neenah. The total circulation for De- 
cember was 6,156, 2,930 of which was 
juvenile. This was a substantial gain 
over the circulation of December 1926. 


New London. The annual report for 
1927 shows a total of 35,781 books 
drawn, 16,531 of which were juvenile 
and 289 German. The circulation per 
capita was 7.66 and 54 percent of the 
population was served. The total num- 
ber of borrowers was 2,537. 

Oshkosh. The circulation statistics 
for November 1927 reveal a gain of 
1818. During the month at the main li- 
brary 18,561 volumes were circulated 
as compared to 17,241 volumes in 1926. 

It is planned for the future in con- 
nection with talks by local people on 
their travels about the globe to have 
exhibits of books on those countries. A 
series of three talks on the use of the 
library is also planned. 
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Park Falls. During the past three 
years there has been a gain in circula- 
tion of 12,619. In 1927 there was a gain 
of 2,044 over that of 1926. The circu- 
lation of books and magazines to chil- 
dren was: magazines, 327; non-fiction, 
8,416; fiction, 7,050, a total of 10,793. 
Adults drew 12,127 books and maga- 
zines: magazines, 986; non-fiction, 2,148; 
foreign books, 298; fiction, 8,993. The 
grand total was 23,218. 

Racine. A comparison of the Novem- 
ber circulation figures for the past five 
years showed an increase of 1,030 books 
for the November circulation of this 
year as compared with 1923. During 
the year of 1927 over 580,000 were 
loaned. 

For the convenience of readers the li- 
brary board voted to extend the loan 
period on adult books. Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, all adult books, except new 
fiction and certain other books which be- 
cause of special demand must be re- 
stricted to 7 days or 14 days, will be 
lent for four weeks, without renewal 
privilege. 

The library requests, however, that all 
borrowers cooperate in this attempt to 
increase and better the service by re- 
turning books as soon as they have fin- 
ished them, without waiting for the date 
due, in order that the books may be 
available to others. 


Reedsburg. The report for the eleven 
months of 1927 ending November 30, 
showed a gain in circulation of 2,989 
over the whole year of 1926. This lacks 
eleven of being one extra book for every 
man, woman, and child in Reedsburg. 


River Falls. The annual meeting of 
the Library Association was held Janu- 
ary 9. Any one who has paid a dollar 
toward the support of the library dur- 
ing the past year is a member of the 
Association. Master Charles Stratton 
made a donation of $5.00 to the library 
in December. The various clubs, and 
organizations sponsored a carnival for 
the benefit of the library which was held 
in the Legion Hall January 21. 

Sheboygan. On January 6 the new 
South Side branch was formally opened. 
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Until patronage demands the increase 
of more hours of opening, the branch 
will be open Wednesday afternoons from 
2 to 6, and Friday evenings from 7 to 9. 
Frances Meyer is branch librarian. 

Sparta. The report for the year 1927 
reveals progress. There have been 305 
books added, 59,560 books and maga- 
zines loaned, 3,505 more than during 
the previous year, and a gain of 423 
new borrowers. About thirteen hundred 
reference questions were answered dur- 
ing the year. The appropriation has 
been raised from $4500 to $4800. 

Superior. Every Wednesday evening 
Miss Isaacs will be in the library from 
7 to 9 p. m. and Mrs. Brayden will be 
in the children’s department every 
Wednesday afternoon from 2 to 5. This 
arrangement has been planned so that 
the public may have more opportunity to 
come into direct contact with the librari- 
ans and learn more of the advantages of 
the library. 

“Know Superior” was the title of a 
recent display of books. Books, pam- 
phlets and pictures showing the history 
and development of the city were on 
display. 

About 300 children attended the 
Christmas story hour. 

Watertown. Part of a trust fund 
left to the city more than 30 years ago 
has finally been made available to be 
used for an addition to the library. 
The fund left by John M. Coles at his 
death in 1894, has increased from the 
original $40,000 to nearly $100,000. 

Traveling Library Department. Within 
the past year, the Traveling Library De- 
partment has prepared a number of 
reading courses for men who are in- 
mates of the State Prison. The most 
recent course planned was one on real 
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estate for a man who wanted to learn 
about estimating, contracts, about deeds 
and titles, etc. Courses on automotive 
electricity and marine engineering have 
also been prepared and followed through 
by inmates. 

The Reading with a Purpose courses 
on Conflicts in American Public Opin- 
ton, The Stars and Biology, form the 
basis for the weekly book discussions of 
a group of young men on a rural route 
in Marathon County. 

Four women in a small village in the 
northern part of the state are having a 
delightful time learning something about 
architecture, under the guidance of 
Lewis Mumford’s course. 

A group of parents in a rural com- 
munity who last winter read and dis- 
cussed Our Children, as planned by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, are this winter fol- 
lowing the course on Psychology and its 
use as outlined by Everett Dean Martin. 


Book Lists 


Baraboo 

Barron. Children’s books 
Darlington 

Eagle River 

Fort Atkinson 

Kaukauna. Helpful annotations 
Kewaunee. Graded list for children 
Kiel 

Ladysmith. With reviews 
Manitowoc. With intriguing reviews 
Marshfield. Brief comments 
Marinette. Annotated 

Merrill 

Mineral Point 

Mondovi 

Neillsville. Annotations 

Oconto. Brief reviews 

Port Washington. Annotated 
Portage. Classified 

Rice Lake. Interesting annotations 
Two Rivers. Weekly book review 
Wausau. Books for boys and girls 
West Allis 
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THE YEAR 1927 IN WISCONSIN 


County library progress during the 
year has expressed itself in terms of in- 
creased circulation, new stations opened, 
and increased appropriations. One new 
county, Fond du Lac, has been added to 
the list of those giving service, through 
an appropriation made in November. 
The one serious setback to the move- 
ment was the withdrawal of county sup- 
port in Rusk County where the financial 
situation made the move necessary as 
part of a general program of curtail- 
ment. In order that all connections 
should not be cut arrangements were 
made for the continuance of some meas- 
ure of service to the rural schools. In 
Racine county the interest of rural 
patrons was stimulated by a reading 
contest conducted in connection with the 
state Reading Circle work. The second 
annual conference on county work was 
held in Madison in April, and in October 
a county library meeting was arranged 
at the state Conference of Social Work 
in Eau Claire. 

During the year new buildings were 
opened in Rib Lake, Sharon and Pal- 
myra. The completion of a new museum 
unit released additional library space at 
Green Bay. New branches were opened 
in Green Bay, Sheboygan and Madison. 
The Elkhorn library has been com- 
pletely reorganized following a fire. 

A new development in Milwaukee was 
the inauguration of mail service for the 


benefit of shut-ins and others unable 
to come to the library. The cost of 
mailing to be paid by the borrower. 

Two libraries, Racine and La Crosse, 
received bequests of $10,000 each, the 
income from which, in the first case, to 
be used for books and equipment, in the 
second, for “any purpose tending to in- 
crease the usefulness of the library.” 
Durand held a 20th anniversary cele- 
bration. Ladysmith received honorable 
mention in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, one of thirteen libraries from the 
United States as a whole. The Wiscon- 
sin Legislature voted a special message 
of congratulation to the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library for its efficient service to the 
public. 

A growing emphasis on organized chil- 
dren’s work is noticeable in the state. 
A children’s Department has been or- 
ganized at Manitowoc, and a new room 
opened at Two Rivers. In the observ- 
ance of Book Week, stress is still placed 
on children’s reading, although the cele- 
bration of the week tends more and more 
to be a cooperative affair, with all 
groups in the community taking part. 

The Better Cities Contest is now two 
years in the past, but echoes from it 
still continue to be heard. Cities are 
still surveying themselves and attempt- 
ing to come up to the standards set for 
all city institutions, including the library. 
—From Library Journal 





THE GREAT LAKES AND THE SEVEN SEAS 


From a letter received by the Traveling Library Department: 


We have an interesting request from a sailor in these parts. 
to encounter typhoons at sea, and wants to read up on the use of barometers. 


The man expects 
He 


has read what material we can give him, which is entirely general material in 


books on weather. 


He would like something quite technical. 


If at all possible, we would like the material to reach us by Wednesday morn- 
ing, as the sailor’s boat may leave the latter part of next week. 


Post Script to a letter two weeks later: 


You may be interested to know that our sailor on leave devoured the books on 
barometers, and one of them he had seen before in the Bombay Library—and now 


intends to buy for himself! 
next voyage in Southern Seas. 


So we feel as though you and we have a share in his 


H. H. A. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Bent, Silas. Ballyhoo, the voice of the 
press. 1927. 398p. illus. Boni & 
Liveright, $3. 070 


Some of the chapter headings will indicate 
the trend of this discussion of the modern 
newspaper: The art of Ballyhoo, The inva- 
sion of privacy, Changing newspaper moral- 
ity, Tabloid picture papers, For the preven- 
tion of reading, Journalism as big business. 
But it is not mere muckraking, rather, a 
serious criticism of present evils and abuses 
from one who has the future of journalism 
sincerely at heart. 


Flexner, Jennie M. Circulation work in 
public libraries. 1927. 8320p. A.L.A., 
$2.50. 025.6 
Designed as a textbook, the first of the 
A.L.A. textbooks in library science, the vol- 
ume describes the functions and the ma- 
chinery of the circulation department, stat- 
ing both in terms of modern library service. 
Because of this modern viewpoint, the wide- 
awake circulation department will take the 
opportunity to read carefilly and to review 
its own service in the light of the ideas 
expressed by Miss Flexner, of a _ service 
“which through personal contact and a sys- 
tem of records supplies the reader with the 
book he wants.” 


Psychology and Ethics 


Bronner, Augusta F. and others. A 
manual of individual mental tests 
and testing. 1927. 287p. illus. 
Little, $3.50. 151.2 


“Contains a comprehensive list of tests, 
well organized and carefully presented.” 
See Booklist 24:46 Nov. ’27. 


Feldman, Herman. Prohibition, its in- 
dustrial and economic aspects. 1927. 
415p. Appleton, $2. 178.5 

The best study to date of the economic 
effects of prohibition. Based mainly on in- 
formation secured by the questionnaire 
method. Favorable to prohibition, but free 
from exaggerated and unscientific claims. 


Kenworthy, J. M. Peace or war? 1927. 
3838p. Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 
172.4 


With a vigorous pen, and a foreword by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, one of the members of the 


British parliament, who was also a naval 
officer in the world war, presents many of 
the aspects of the question raised in the 
title, such as: Some causes of war, The 
yellow peril again, Imperialism in Africa, 
Why an Anglo-American war is possible, The 
disease of war, The drift toward war, The 
case for the abolition of the submarine, War 
in the air, and The failure of the League of 
Nations. He denounces the League roundly 
and comes out in favor of the American 
plan for the outlawry of war. 


Valentine, P. F. The psychology of per- 
sonality. 1927. 3983p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 137 

Popular discussion of personality from the 
point of view of psychology. Very simply 
presented. A good book for the untrained 
reader. 


Philology 


Crabb, George. English synonyms ex- 
plained. new ed. 1927. 801p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 424 


Useful reference work brought up-to-date. 


Social Problems 


Beman, Lamar T. ed. Selected articles 
on old age pensions. 1927. 359p. 
Wilson, $2.40. 331.25 

An addition to the Handbook series, made 
up of reprinted material arranged in debate 
form with briefs and bibliography. 


Huntington, Ellsworth and Whitney, 
L. F. The builders of America. 
1927. 3868p. illus. Morrow, $3.50. 

312 


Studies of the birth rate among various 
classes and occupations. Less sensational 
than some recent books on population and 
with a less hopeless outlook for the future. 
Nontechnical with interesting tables and 
charts. 

See Booklist 24:149 Jan. ’28. 


Johnson, Julia E. comp. Agriculture 
and the tariff. 1927. 142p. Wil- 
son, 90 cents. 337 


A companion volume to a previous number 
of the Reference shelf covering the McNary— 
Haugen Bill. 
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Johnson, Julia E. comp. A federal de- 
partment of education. 1927. 357p. 
Wilson, $2.40. 331.25 

The question for debate proposed in this 
volume concerns the establishment of a Fed- 
eral department of education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. Will be in- 
valuable where there is call for debate or 
reference material on the subject. 


Potter, Pitman B. and West, Roscoe L. 
International civics; the community 
of nations. 1927. 315p. illus. 
Macmillan, $1.60. 341 

This is the first attempt to present in book 
form the civics of world relationships. The 
authors first describe the present world or- 
ganization into nations, dependencies and 
colonies, and the growth of intercourse be- 
tween them. They then discuss the funda- 
mental problem of securing peace and jus- 
tice among them, and finally indicate the 
path that must be followed to reach that 
goal, culminating in a discussion of the 

League of Nations. Planned as a text for 

classes. Useful for study clubs and discus- 

sion groups. 


Roberts, Penfield. An introduction to 
American politics. 1926. 225p. 
Harcourt, $2.25. 320 

If there has been a demand for a simple, 

up-to-date presentation of the subject of 
American politics, this book will meet the 
need. In three parts: How the United States 
is actually governed, Current problems and 
proposed solutions; Interpretations of poli- 
tics. Usable with high school pupils and ex- 
cellent for study clubs. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Hill, A. V. Living machinery. 1927. 

3806p. illus. Harcourt. $2.75. 612 

A popular presentation of human physiol- 

ogy, consisting of the Lowell lectures for 

1927 as delivered by a member of the Royal 
Society, London. 


Gardner, E. H. The economics of ad- 
vertising. 1927. 3lp. The author— 
University of Wisconsin, 25¢. 659.1 

Belongs to the type of authoritative, up- 
to-date literature on a subject appearing in 
pamphlet form. Clearly and simply pre- 
sented. Desirable for all libraries. 


Schuchert, Charles and LeVene Clara M. 
The earth and its rhythms. 1927. 
410p. illus. Appleton, $4. 550 


A good non-technical introduction to geol- 
ogy. Well illustrated. 
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Pupin, Michael. The new reformation. 
1927. 2738p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
530.9 
A new presentation of the relationship be- 
tween science and religion. Beginning with 
Archimedes follows in chronological order 
the history of science. Some readers who 
enjoyed From immigrant to inventor will 
find it rather technical. 
See Booklist 24:150 Jan. ’28. 


Fine Arts 


Abbott, Edith R. The great painters in 
relation to the European tradition. 
1927. 478p. illus. Harcourt, $5. 

759 

The purpose of the book as stated is ‘‘to 
focus attention upon certain great achieve- 
ments in painting,” with no attempt “to 
write a complete history of the development 
of the art.” Further, the intention has been 

“to illustrate the continuity of what may be 

called the European tradition.” The em- 

phasis is always on the painting, biograph- 
ical details being relegated to an appendix. 

For the reader who knows anything of pic- 

tures, is a delightful book. 


Bond, Carrie Jacobs. Roads of melody. 
224p. Appleton, $2.00. 780.9 


“Human interest” is the large appeal made 
by this story of struggle and poverty during 
the years in which a young widow attempts 
to provide for herself and son through pub- 
lication of her songs. Her difficulties are 
occasionally lessened by such celebrities as 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, and Elbert Hubbard, 
but fame never really comes until the ap- 
pearance of the famous End of a perfect day. 
The biography is told simply and intimately, 
but with a large share of the sentimental. 
The author is a Wisconsin woman. 


Drinkwater, John. The art of theatre- 
going. 1927. 217p. Houghton, $3. 
792 


Every one who takes delight in the the- 
ater—as a play goer or reader of plays—will 
read these essays with enjoyment. The 
author writes as an Englishman and chooses 
his examples from the English theater, but 
a surprising number of the plays are 
familiar to us, so that the reader need never 
feel lost. 


Chaliapine, Feodor Ivanovich. Pages 
from my life. 1927. 345p. illus. 
Harper, $5. 780.9 


The unfamiliar Russian background gives 
to this book of recollections an unusual in- 
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terest. The illustrations too showing child- 
hood scenes add to this interest. What fol- 
lows is more the familiar story of a singer's 
trials and triumphs, with some unusual ex- 
periences during the war and the revolution. 


See Booklist 24:65 Nov. ’27. 


Eames, Emma. Some memories and re- 
flections. 1927. 3811p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $5.00. 780.9 


A pleasant book of recollections from a 
singer’s life with illustrations that recall 
Emma Eames’ beauty. At the price, for 
larger libraries. 


Slocum, Eugene E. Ye gods and little 
fishes. 1927. 312p. Dodd, $2.50. 
799.1 or 814 or 824 


Essays on trout fishing that will please all 
followers of the art. A charming book in 
its make-up also. 


Literature 


Bennett, James O’Donnell. Much loved 
books: Best sellers of the ages. 
1927. 460p. Boni & Liveright, $3.50. 

801 


A reprinting, with slight revision, of a se- 
ries of articles that appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune. The original idea of the series 
was that it shovld “emphasize the deathless 
news value of great books of ancient and 
modern times’. Most Wisconsin librarians 
will be familiar with the type of material. 
The range of selection and popular manner 
of presentation will make it useful almost 
anywhere. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. ed. Harper essays. 
1927. 314p. Harper, $2.50. 808.4 


Many names closely associated with Harp- 
er’s Magazine appear in these pages—Henry 
James, Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Margaret Deland, 
and others. A well selected collection worth 
adding to the essay shelves for its perma- 
nent worth. 


See Booklist 24:154 Jan. ’28. 


Carman, Bliss. ed. The Oxford Book of 
American verse. 1927. 680p. Ox- 
ford, $3.75. 811.08 or 821.08 

A conservative selection from American 
poetry from Revolutionary times to the pres- 
ent, the lyric poetry of the compiler’s own 
taste predominating. The selection from the 
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older poets will be found more satisfactory 
than that for the new. 


Fagan, J. B. “And so to bed.” 145p. 


Holt, $2. 822 


To those who are familiar with the droll, 
important, persistently amorous Pepys re- 
vealed in the diary, this clever play will 
be a thorough delight. It deals with the 
complication arising when Pepys is followed 
by his wife to the home of a lovely singer— 
the plot being considerably thickened by the 
presence of a lover, none other than Charles 
II. The play is enlivened by witty diaiogue 
as well as amusing situations, and gives a 
striking picture of the life of the period. 


Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck, comp. Index to 
plays, 1800-1926. 1927.  307p. 
Wilson (Service basis). 808.2 


Indexes 7,872 plays by 2,213 authors, 
The compiler’s purpose has been to provide 
a guide to available editions of plays by 
nineteenth and twentieth century authors. 
“The selection has been based on what is be- 
lieved may be the general demand, not upon 
the intrinsic worth of the plays themselves.” 
Its value, therefore, will be as a finding list, 
and that value will be very great. Includes 
plays in volumes by individual authors, in 
anthologies and in periodicals. 


Forster, E. M. Aspects of the novel. 
1927. 250p. Harcourt. $2.50. 
808.3 


These lectures delivered at Cambridge are 
interesting and provocative, and often the 
provocation, for the widely-read reader, will 
be to dissent. Treats the subject under 
such headings as The story, People, The 
plot, Pattern and rhythm. 


Jenkins, MacGregor. Puttering round. 
1927. 128p. Little, $1.50. 
814 or 824 


Pleasant little essays on the charms of 
country life—on rest at the noon hour, on 
picking your own apples and burning leaves. 
A similar collection Bucolic beatitudes was 
published under the author’s pen name, 
Rusticus. 


Johnson, Burges. Essaying the essay. 
1927. 3817p. Little, $1. 824 


A collection of essays planned for students 
of composition. The introductory material 
would be suggestive to teachers or helpful 
to mature students concerned with self-edu- 
cation. 
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Martin, Edward S. What’s ahead and 
meanwhile. 1927. 293p. Harper, 
$2.50. 814 or 824 


Essays reprinted from the Editor’s Easy 
Chair in Harper’s. On timely topics, with 
such titles as Our convalescent world, What 
the colleges must teach, Old age looks for- 
ward, Shall business run the world. An ad- 
dition to literature shelves where thought- 
ful essays are popular. 


Mary Eleanore, Sister. Certitudes. 
1927. 194p. Appleton, $1.50. 
814 or 824 


A volume of essays, some of specific 
Catholic interest, others of wider appeal to 
all cultured readers. Some of the subjects: 
The new poetry, The Catholic spirit in Long- 
fellow, The alleged pessimism of the Amer- 
ican novel, The Bible as a means to literary 
training. 


Nicholson, Kenyon. ed. The Appleton 
book of short plays. 1927. 3338p. 


Appleton, $2.50. 812.08 or 822.08 

A selection of a dozen short plays good for 

reading or acting. Few if any of them are 
in other collections. 


Peabody, Josephine Preston. The col- 
lected poems of Josephine Preston 
Peabody; with a foreword by Kath- 
erine Lee Bates. 1927. 5385p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 811 or 821 


The poems and plays are issued together 
in two Y%eautifully printed volumes, the plays 
with a foreword by George Pierce Baker. 
For each volume there is a frontispiece por- 
trait of the author. 


Quinn, Arthur H. A history of the 
American drama. 1927. 2v._ illus. 
Harper, $10. 812 or 822 


Carries on a previous work that traced 
the history of American drama up to the 
Civil war. An expensive work but valuable 
for reference in a large library. Takes into 
account play production and acting as well 
as the art of the playwright. Deals mainly 
with professional drama, touching only cas- 
ually on the one-act play, although one chap- 
ter is devoted to the activities of the Wash- 
ington Square players and similar groups 
and one to “The drama of the provinces.” 
Bibliography and a comprehensive index. 


Richards, Mrs. Waldo. Love’s highway. 

1927. 215p. Houghton, $2. 808.1 

A collection of love poems representing 

the final work of this popular compiler of 
anthologies. 
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Taylor, Warner, comp. Essays of the 
past and present. 1927. 614p. Har- 
per, $2. 808.4 

Attractive in appearance with the essays 
grouped according to type. A good repre- 
sentative selection from the older essayists, 


with a somewhat conservative choice from 
the new. 


Wheelock, John Hall. The bright doom. 
1927. 80p. Scribner, $2. 

811 or 821 

“Earth”, “Tumult”, and “Songs and medi- 

tations” are the titles of the three groups 

of poems that compose this book. Depth of 

feeling combined with dignity of expression. 


Biography—History—Travel 


Etherton, P. T. The crisis in China. 
1927. 259p. Little, $3.50. 951 
“One of the most up-to-date and informa- 
tive books on the Chinese situation, written 
by an experienced English official.” 
See Booklist 24:155 Jan. ’28. 


Johnston, James C. Biography: the lit- 
erature of personality. 1927. 312p. 
Century, $2. 920 

The present recognition of the importance 
of the art of biography is evident in the full 
treatment accorded it in this volume. While 
there is a lack of coordination between the 
chapters, they contain much good material, 
and with their accompanying reading lists 
will be useful in a library. The “glossary 
of titles applied to biography” is unique and 
interesting. Gamaliel Bradford contributes 
an introductory essay. 


Hughes, Rubert. George Washington, 
the rebel and the patriot. 1927. 
694p. illus. Morrow, $5. 921 


Carries on the story of Washington from 
1762 to 1777, breaking off while the war is 
still in progress, so does not yet present a 
complete picture. In the opinion of a his- 
torian: “The author has covered a wide 
range of material and has selected the most 
vivid portions for his story. His work 
leaves the impression of a broad and keen 
observer rather than a penetrating analyzer 
of character. It fails to so select and em- 
phasize the dominant characteristics as to 
leave a clear portrait. . . Of value to 
the mature student.” 


Hwuy-Ung. A Chinaman’s opinion of us 
and of his own people. 1927. 322p. 
Stokes, $3. 919.4 


Although this collection of letters, quaint 
even in translation, presents the reflections 
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of a cultured young Chinaman on Australian 
civilization, the criticisms pertain with equal 
directness to our own. His reactions are 
amusing and through the series one grasps 
something of the contrasting philosophies of 
East and West. 


Masaryk, Thomas G. The making of a 
state: memories and observations, 
1914-1918. 1927. 518p. Stokes, $6. 

943.7 
The president of Czechoslovakia tells how 
the Czechs broke away from Austria and 

formed their own republic. For larger li- 

braries. 


Radin, Paul. The story of the American 

Indian. 1927. 3871p. illus. Boni 

& Liveright, $5. 970.1 

A new survey of the Indians of the North 

American continent with especial reference 

to their cultural life. Beautifully illustrated 

with several colored plates. Some material 

of local interest to Wisconsin. An admir- 

able reading volume, its value for reference 
materially lessened by lack of an index. 


Stoddard, Henry L. As I knew them. 
1927. 571lp. Harper, $5. 973 


A review of the period from Grant to Cool- 
idge in the form of recollections from the 
pen of the editor of the New York Evening 
Mail. Anecdotal in character with interest- 
ing illustrations from political cartoons. A 
book for men. 


Fiction 
Anderson, A. J. The joyous friar. 1927. 
illus. Stokes, $3. 

A novelized life of Fra Filippo Lippi, the 
Florentine painter. Will interest those who 
know him as a painter or through Brown- 
ing’s poem. Illustrated with several excel- 
lent reproductions of his paintings. 


Cohen, Octavus Roy. The other tomor- 
row. 1927. 269p. Appleton, $2. 

Although it deals with the ancient triangle 
and ends with the death of one of the 
two men, this story is never cheaply sensa- 
tional. The background, a Georgia com- 
munity, is also presented simply and with 
sincerity. By an author known heretofore 
for his Negro dialect stories. 


Comfort, Will Levington. Samadhi. 
1927. 3810p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A fascinating tale of men and elephants, 
the one no more human than the other. 
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Has much of the feeling of the jungle in it, 
and touches of Indian mysticism. 


Diver, Maud. But yesterday. 1927. 


3871p. Dodd, $2.50. 


Engaged in writing his father’s biography, 
Clive Arden stumbles onto a secret in the 
stateman’s life kept hidden from the world for 
many years. He becomes conscious too of 
some power that stays his hand and will not 
let the work proceed. Others who touch the 
proposed biography experience the same 
curious feeling. The dead man’s presence 
makes itself felt, and the life is never writ- 
ten. Well done. Of interest to those who 
enjoy English stories. 


See Booklist 24:67 Nov. ’27. 


Erskine, Laurie York. Renfrew rides 
again. 1927. 285p. Appleton, 
$1.75. 

Stories of the northwest mounted police 
that boys of high school age will enjoy. Ap- 
peared in American Boy. 


Furman, Lucy. The lonesome _ road. 
1927. 3816p. Little, $2. 


In this third novel of the Kentucky moun- 
tains, the author writes of the mountaineers 
themselves without the intrusion of outsid- 
ers. The friendship of two boys is the cen- 
tral theme. True to the life of the region, 
and the reader with an interest in language 
will find a fascination in the dialect. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. Black Sheep’s gold. 
1927. 2938p. Holt, $2. 

His well founded suspicion that Richard 
Fanshawe, whom Pia Laurier is engaged to 
marry, is the man whose escape from a 
leper colony he had inadvertently witnessed, 
spurs Philip Amory on to prevent the mar- 
riage. The ex-chorus girl he had rescued 
from drowning also plays an important part 
in this mixture of romance and adventure 
in the South Seas. 


Hurst, Fannie. A president is born, 
1928. 484p. Harper, $2.50. 


The president of the story takes office 
somewhere around 1950, but this fact is in- 
dicated only in the footnote diary that ac- 
companies the text. The story itself is of 
his early life and preparation on a middle 
western farm in the first quarter of the 
century, ending as he leaves home to study 
law. This unusual device in the telling com- 
bined with a simpler style than usual make it 
Miss Hurst’s most notable book. 
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Montgomery, Lucy L. Old Bayberry 
road. 1927. 315p. Wilde, $1.75 


Gainor Gaylord, after seven years’ search 
for her fiance, finally ceases to puzzle over 
his mysterious disappearance, and devotes 
herself to the happiness of her associates. 
Life is complicated by a disagreeable aunt, 
and a schemer who imposes upon the Gay- 
lords as their “cousin”. However, the crook 
is exposed by the real cousin, the lost lover 
is discovered, his vagrant memory restored, 
and all ends happily. Will be enjoyed by 
readers of her other books. 


Perry, Stella G. S. The defenders. 1927. 
411p. Stokes, $2. 


That it has at least three love romances, 
that it is filled with action and not over- 
loaded with historical details, should recom- 
mend this novel of New Orleans in the year 
1814. 


Rolland, Romain. Jean Christophe. 
1927. 504p. Holt, $5. 


A thin paper edition of this three-volume 
work that is very satisfactory. 


Smith, Walton Hall. Shadow river. 
1927. 332p. Houghton, $2. 


A man’s story of elephant hunting in the 
Congo, with a love story that is very inci- 
dental. More simple and direct than Com- 
fort’s Samadhi and might be preferred by 
those who like unimpeded adventure. 


Woodbury, Helen. Uncertain treasure. 
1927. 291p. Little, $2. 


A story of the first years of marriage and 
of two young people who, although very 
much in love, have allowed themselves to 
drift apart. Disaster is averted just in 
time. A sincere presentation of its theme— 
but just a little long drawn out. 


Short Stories 


Bill, Alfred H. Alas, poor Yorick. 1927. 
263p. Little, $2.50. 


These stories are all of adventures of 
Lawrence Sterne, and are stories, not facts. 
But they bring in many of the characters of 
Tristam Shandy and a Sentimental journey 
and the wit and gaiety which made Sterne 
“the darling of fashion and the scandal of 
his profession” abound. Will be appreci- 
ated by those who enjoy a good tale and the 
sparkle of wit. 
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Hemingway, Ernest. Men without women. 
1927. 2382p. Scribner, $2. 


Short stories by an author renowned for 
his technical skill. Not needed in small li- 
braries. 


Kelley, Eleanor, Mercein. Basquerie. 
1927. 467p. Harper, $2. 


There is much charm, as well as sentiment 
and romance, in these stories of an Amer- 
ican girl married to a native of the Basque 
country of Spain. Appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post as separate stories but the 
whole has much of the continuity of a novel. 


Reese, Lowell O. Little Injun. 1927. 
3814p. Crowell, $2. 


Some of these stories of a western min- 
ing camp have appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. They have a good mixture 
of sentiment and humor and are well above 
the average of raw western fiction. 


Children’s Books 
Story and legend 


Bacon, Peggy. The lion-hearted kitten. 
1927. 102p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Stories about animals for little children. 
The title story is the best. Expensive. 
See Booklist 24:124, Dec. ’27. 


Casserley, Anne. Michael of Ireland. 
1927. 1389p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 


Stories of the adventures of a little Irish 
boy told with whimsical humor. 
See Booklist 24:124 Dec. ’27. 


Eells, Elsie Spicer. Magic tooth and 
other tales from the Amazon. 2438p. 
Little, $2. 398 


This is a collection of twenty-six authentic 
stories of South American folk-lore, giving 
beliefs, and explanations of things as told 
by South American Indians from generation 
to generation. They are simple tales of In- 
dian tribes, warriors, witches, birds, animals, 
sun and moon, and the beginning of things; 
an interesting addition to the folk-lore col- 
lection. 


James, Ahlee. Tewa firelight tales. 
248p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 398 


These twenty-six tales were told to Miss 
James, teacher at a government Indian 
school, by Tewa men and women living in 
puebloes on the Rio Grande. They are 
charming, humorous stories, of animals, 
spirits, Indian magic,—appealing to the 
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lover of fairy stories, and revealing the 
childhood of the race. Colorful illustrations, 
done by an Indian, enhance the spirit of the 
book. 


Meyer, Zoe. Sunshine farm. 1927. 159p. 
illus. Little, $1. 

Simple stories of two children on a farm. 
The type of book so much in demand for 
first and second grades. 

See Booklist 24:31 Oct. ’27. 


Books of Information 


Adams, Randolph G. The gateway to 
American history. 1928. 176p. 
illus. Little, $3. 973.1 

Pictures reproduced by photostat from old 
and rare books. Very useful as source ma- 
terial and illustrative projects in history. 

The accompanying text would be entertain- 

ing for children from the Sixth grade up. 


Drake, F. S. Indian history for young 
folks. new ed. 1927. 454p. illus. 
Harper, $3. 970.1 

One new chapter adding material on the 

Indian of today has been appended to this 

new edition of an old work. Useful for ref- 

erence. Attractive make up. 
See Booklist 24:168 Jan. ’27. 


Fox, Margaret F. Uncle Sam’s animals. 
1927. 206p. illus. Century, $2. 
591.5 


Interesting stories of some of the animals 
owned by the United States government, 
buffalos, reindeer, dogs, fur seals, and others. 
Somewhat written down. 


Good Stories 


Adams, Katharine. Midwinter. 1927. 
228p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Follows Midsummer using the same char- 
acters and picturing scenes in Sweden in 
the winter time. Audrey Bradford with one 
of her American friends revisits her Swedish 
cousins and renews old acquaintances. For 
older girls. 
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Heyliger, William. Making of Peter 
Cray. 227p.- Appleton, $1.75. 

Peter Cray, suddenly orphaned, finds him- 
self deprived of the wealth to which he is 
accustomed. An appeal to his wealthy 
grandfather results only in misunderstand- 
ing, and Peter, thrown on his own resources, 
works his solution as cub reporter on a 
small town paper, success and reconciliation 
crowning his efforts. The story is chiefly 
valuable for its vivid picture of newspaper 
work. 


Price, Edith Ballinger. Ship of dreams. 
1927. 267p. Century, $1.75. 
The author carries on the story of Garth, 
able seaman in a book that older boys and 
girls will enjoy. 


St. Nicholas. Stories of adventure re- 
told from St. Nicholas. 1927. 2389p. 
illus. Century, $1.25. 


Sixteen stories for adventure loving boys 
and girls. 
See Booklist 24:126 Dec. ’27. 


Singmaster, Elsie. Sewing Susie. 126p. 
Houghton, $1.50. 


“Sewing Susie” is the hated nickname 
given by Ann Longport to Bob McClure, 
when she discovers him in the attic, sewing 
shirts for Union soldiers. Later, however, 
both her quick wits and his sewing ability 
are called into play in the escape of fifteen 
Union soldiers"who have taken refuge in the 
attic. This is a fine type of swiftly-moving 
story for young people. 


Skinner, Constance Lindsay. Roselle of 
the North. 1927. 255p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 

A story of the North country and the 
Hudson Bay Company. Will appeal espe- 
cially to girl Scouts and lovers of outdoor 
life. Superior to many books for girls be- 
cause of the imaginative and sympathetic 
spirit in which it is written. 


Sullivan, Alan. Brother Blackfoot. 1927. 
3800p. illus. Century, $1.75. 


Adventure, humor and woodcraft make this 
a very interesting book for boys. 
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THE LIBRARY’S OPPORTUNITY 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 


What would you learn of me? 


And the reply came: 


How shall we care for our bodies? 


How shall we rear our children? 


How shall we work together? 


How shall we live with our fellowmen? 


How shall we play? 


For what ends shall we live? 


And the teacher pondered these words and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not these things.——From Principles of 
Education, Chapman and Counts (Yale). 
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A BOOKSHELF FOR GIRLS 


What novels shall we recommend to 
the adolescent boy and girl, especially 
to those who have just reached that dif- 
ficult in-between stage when they first 
begin to look with interested eyes at the 
long rows arranged on the adult fiction 
shelves? In this form, or another, the 
question comes to us over and over. So 
in this issue of the Bulletin, we have at- 
tempted to meet it—so far as the girl is 
concerned—by a pooling of opinion. 
Various persons interested in the read- 
ing of young people, either as teachers 
or librarians, have been asked to con- 
tribute lists of the ten novels that would 
be their first choice for a Girl’s Book- 
shelf. They have approached the prob- 
lem with different points of view. Some 
have put first stress on the good old 
novels that every girl should read. 
Some have tried to select the best of 
the new. Others out of experience have 
sent in lists of the books that girls ac- 
tually do read. Some have looked on 
books like Ramona and The three mus- 
keteers as juvenile and so have not con- 
sidered them here. Others have in- 
cluded them. But, accepting these dif- 
ferences in viewpoint as adding to the 
interest of the symposium, the lists are 
presented as they were sent in, with the 
confident assurance that others will find 
them both interesting and suggestive. 

In printing the individual lists auth- 
ors have been given for modern books 
only, and then only when the title is 
mentioned for the first time. At the 
close a check list, arranged by author, 
of all titles mentioned, is provided for 
the convenience of librarians. 

Emily Moeser, librarian of the Janes- 
ville Public Library, and formerly head 
of the Children’s Department of that li- 
brary, offers as her list of ten best 
“first” novels: 


Little Minister 

Lorna Doone 

Jane Eyre 

John Halifax, gentleman 
Soldiers of fortune, by Davis 


Maria Chapdelaine, by Hemon 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by 
Major 

Daphne, by Sherwood 

Katy Gaumer, by Singmaster 

Alice Adams, by Tarkington 


Jessie E. Sprague, librarian of the 
Free Public Library at Brodhead wrote: 
“IT have been using old books to intro- 
duce young girls to adult fiction, the 
same old books year after year, because 
the girls like them and I think maybe 
they will never read them after they 
get into the new ones. There are five 
or six that I feel quite sure I should put 
on my girl’s bookshelf, but after that 
it is more difficult to make a choice. I 
am far from certain that I think these 
are the best, but they are good, and girls 
like them:” 


Richard Carvel 

The crossing 

The crisis 

To have and to hold 

Alice of Old Vincennes 

Ramona 

Patience of John Morland, by Dillon 
Dawn O’Hara, by Ferber 

Rhoda of the underground, by Kelly 
Pleasures and Palaces, by Tompkins 


Elizabeth Lathrop, librarian of the 
Oshkosh Public Library, listed her books 
in ladder fashion, beginning with a 
book of the popular type and leading up 
to one of the old standards. 


Daddy Longlegs, by Webster 

Blue window, by Bailey 

Gentleman from Indiana, by Tark- 
ington 

Tillie, a Mennonite maid, by Martin 

Little minister 

So big, by Ferber 

The bent twig, by Fisher 

Beloved vagabond, by Locke 

Messer Marco Polo, by Byrne 

Lorna Doone 


Clara Lindsley, librarian of the Wau- 
pun Public Library, thinks there is an 
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intermediate stage when girls alternate 
between school stories and love stories. 
For this stage she recommends such 
books as Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm, 
The secret garden, Daddy Longlegs, 
and Ramona, then adds the following 
adult novels, for the next stage. 


If I were king, by McCarthy 

The bow of orange ribbon 

Prisoner of Zenda 

In the palace of the king, by Craw- 

ford 

Jane Eyre 

The scarlet letter 

The mill on the Floss 

Lorna Doone 

David Copperfield 

Miss Lindsley added, “Also girls seem 
to like the Terhune dog stories almost 
as well as boys.” So we shall count 
Lad, a dog as her tenth title. 


Helen S. Mathews, De Pere Public Li- 
brary, says, “I would not want to make 
a hard and fast list of ten titles, as the 
individuality of the girl has so much 
to do with the book you would give her, 
but the titles listed below are some I 
use, when the girls begin reading from 
the adult shelves.” 


Journey’s end, by Brown 

Dear pretender, by Colver 

Blue window 

Wall between, by Bassett 

Hope Loring, by Bell 

Aline of the grand woods, by Hen- 
shaw 

Freckles 

Alice of old Vincennes 

Rose garden husband, by Widdemer 

Other things being equal, by Wolf 


Mrs. Bernice H. Knight of the Jo- 
seph Mann Library, Two Rivers, says 
of her list, “Leaving out such books 
as Ramona or When Knighthood was in 
Flower as too suggestive of that “bug- 
bear”, the required reading list, also 
leaving out the type they most fre- 
quently ask for first—detective stories 
(yes, they do!) I tried to find something 
that would give them a thrill without 
doing any harm and possibly some 
good.” 
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Molly Make-believe, by Abbott 
Mother Mason, by Aldrich 

Polly of the hospital staff, by Dowd 
Anne of Green Gables, by Montgomery 
Mother, by Norris 

Magic garden, by Porter 

Second violin, by Richmond 

“K”, by Rinehart 

Daddy Longlegs 

Mother Carey’s chickens, by Wiggin 


Margaret Ream, of the staff of the 
Green Bay Library, sends the follow- 
ing; with an alternative list that in- 
cludes, Maria Chapdelaine, and The en- 
chanted April: 


Lorna Doone 

David Copperfield 

Little minister 

Vanity Fair 

Moby Dick 

My Antonia, by Cather 

Age of innocence, by Wharton 
Bent twig 

So big 

Messer Marco Polo 


Margaret M. Skinner, formerly head 
of the English department and director 
of reading at Stout Institute, Menomo- 
nie, thinks that, with girls as with boys, 
there is a borderline age when romance 
and adventure are most in demand and 
she has included a number of novels to 
satisfy this taste in her list of ten: 


Lorna Doone 

The moonstone 

Three musketeers 

Les Miserables 

If I were king, by McCarthy 
Circular staircase, by Rinehart 
Monsieur Beaucaire, by Tarkington 
The Virginian, by Wister 

Master of Ballantrae 

Song of the lark, by Cather 


Other novels which she recommends 
include, Little Minister, The crisis, John 
Halifax, David Copperfield, and The man 
for the ages, by Bacheller. 


Sterling A. Leonard, associate Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, also thinks that there is an 
age for romance and adventure, and 
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suggests Stockton’s Captain Horn, The 
three musketeers, and Maurice Hew- 
lett’s Thorglis and Richard Yea and 
Nay for this stage. Then for the novel 
list Professor Leonard proposes: 


Little minister 

Old creole days 

Joseph Vance 

David Copperfield 

Ramona 

Bonnie Brier Bush 

Master of Ballentrae 

Kipps (or Mr. Polly), by Wells 
Master and man, by Tolstoy 
The wrong box, by Stevenson 


Essie Chamberlain, of the Oak Park 
High School, offers as her list: 


Lorna Doone 

The crisis 

In the palace of the king 
Old curiosity shop 

The three musketeers 
Quentin Durward 
Gentleman from Indiana 
The Virginian 

Ramona 

Little minister 


A few substitutes suggested are Hound 
of the Baskervilles, Count of Monte 
Cristo, and The talisman. 


Jean Hoard, teacher of English in 
Wisconsin High School, has found that 
girls like, Thelma, Graustark, To have 
and to hold, Mother Carey’s chickens, 
Penrod and Sam, Anne of Green Gables, 
and Pollyanna. As other suggestions 
she lists: 


Greyfriar’s Bobby 

Martin Pippen in the apple orchard 
Richard Carvel 

David Copperfield 

Monsieur Beaucaire 

Little 
Three musketeers 
Emma McChesney 


minister 


So big 
Ramona 


Ada J. McCarthy, 
Wisconsin Library Association, 


president of the 
1924-25 


suggests that if 


cominenting on her list, 
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the first three are read in the order 
given, the third will make an impression. 


Ramona 

The right of way, by Parker 

Death comes to the archbishop, by 
Cather 

Cardigan, by Chambers 

Janice Meredith 

Gilman of Redford, by Davis 

Light that failed 

Madam Claire, by Ertz 

Woodcarver of ’Lympus, by Waller 

Gentleman from Indiana 


Miss McCarthy adds that she would 
like to include Henry Esmond, the best 
story she ever read, but she wasn’t for- 
tunate enough to run across it when 
she was a girl and confesses that she 
has had no success getting other girls 
to read it. Perhaps it belongs properly 
to a later stage. 


Agnes King, of the staff of the Li- 
brary Commission, says that girls like 
the following: 


Jane Eyre 

Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine, by Stockton 

Count of Monte Cristo 

Ramona 

Lorna Doone 

The bent twig 

Maria Chapdelaine 

Covered wagon, by Hough 

Alice of old Vincennes 

Lady Baltimore, by Wister 


Harriet C. Long, chief of the Travel- 
ing Library department, chooses the 
following from her shelves: 


Greyfriar’s Bobby 

Richard Carvel 

David Copperfield 

Martin Pippin in the apple orchard 
Covered wagon 

To have and to hold 


Kim 
Nancy Stair, by Lane 
Mrs. Wiggs of the cabbage patch 


Monsieur Beaucaire 


“Your list for 


a girl's bookshelf ha 
been a . 


pleasure—and a pair i 
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Letha Davidson, head of the work with 
children in the Des Moines Public Li- 
brary. To leave My Antonia and The 
Iceland fisherman, and Ivanhoe out of 
it is like going to a circus with only 
part of your children.” 


Sentimental Tommy 

Lorna Doone 

Jane Eyre 

Memoirs of a midget, by De la Mare 
Tale of two cities 

Green mansions, by Hudson 

Les Miserables 

Ramona 

John Halifax 

Cloister and the hdarth 


Mary A. Ayers, instructor in Chil- 
dren’s Literature in Kent Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio, has evolved a delight- 
ful pastime. She has been making 
booklists to suit the tastes of the four 
“Little women.” We are printing Jo’s 
and Meg’s lists, as most suited to our 
purpose: 


For Jo, adventurous, romantic, 
theatrical 


Lorna Doone 

Red badge of courage 

Our mutual friend 

Broad highway, by Farnol 
Scarlet letter 

Kim 

Hugh Wynne, by Mitchell 
Gentleman from Indiana 

The Virginian 

Unknown to history, by Yonge 


For Meg, pretty and romantic in a 
different way 


Pride and prejudice 
Little minister 

The bent twig 
John Halifax 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, by Ana 
tole France 

Cranford 

To have and to hold 

St. Peter's umbrella, by Mikezath 

Daughter of the samurai, by Sugimoto 


Vanity PF alt 
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And finally the compiler, having had 
the advantage of all the lists that have 
gone before, adds ten titles that have 
not yet been mentioned: 


Charlotte Léwenskéld, by Lagerlof 

A happy boy, by Bjérnson 

Tommy and Grizel (to follow Senti- 
mental Tommy already named) 

Rim of the prairie, by Aldrich 

Miss Lulu Bett, by Gale 

Fanny herself, by Ferber 

Keller’s Anna Ruth, by Singmaster 

House of the seven gables 

Dombey and Son 

Silas Marner 


Summary 


The total number of titles mentioned 
(exclusive of substitute lists) is 114; 
of these, 28 are mentioned two or more 
times. Lorna Doone leads with 9 votes; 
Little Minister and Ramona came sec- 
ond with seven each. David Copperfield 
is mentioned 5 times; Jane Eyre, John 
Halifax, The bent twig and The gentle- 
man from Indiana 4 times each; Rich- 
ard Carvel, To have and to hold, Alice 
of old Vincennes, The Virginian, So big, 
Monsieur Beaucaire, The three musket- 
eers, 3 times each; with 2 votes each for 
The crisis, Maria Chapdelaine, Grey 
Friars Bobby, Martin Pippin in the 
apple orchard, Daddy Longlegs, The 
blue window, Messer Marco Polo, The 
scarlet letter, Vanity Fair, The master 
of Ballantrae, The covered wagon, In 
the Palace of the King, and Kim. 


Check list of titles mentioned 


(Titles from substitute lists are so indicated) 
Abbott Molly Make-Believe 
Aldrich Mother Mason 

Rim of the prairie 

*Atkinasor (ireyfriars Lobby 
\usten Pride and prejudice 
Hacheller Man for the ages 

*Tialley The blue windov 
llarr } w of range ribbon 

*liarr The tittle minteater 

tiv t mmy 
ro and ' 














































